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STATEJiEKT 0? TH2 ?BOJZCX 

' la this project, effort has been »ade to dctcradae the effect-, 
Ivenesi of * prograsi designed to bring about oore positive attitudes 
anong students engaged in t,hc study of social studies. The specific 
purposes of tMs project were to describ^ .the design and it3?leoentation* 
of a plan to improve social studies instruction using slculation gases 
and detenaine Whether simulation games could bring about greater student 
interest and motivation for secondgxy students of varying abilities. 

PROCEDURE , . ' , 

.A 'total of o^e hundred students representing the entire llth 
grade population at Alexander Hamilton High School, Eltnsford, Kew York, 
studied the regularly' prescribed social studies course using five 

'simulation games ap a primary learning source. Tne games were .used 

• ' , • ' " ' 

during a period of tweftty weeks, the students wire divided into five 

classes; class sizes ranged between sixteen and twenty-five students. 

The sourcea of data included responses to opinion-type* ' 

questionnaires. by participating students, teachers, and parents. In 

addition, teacher observations, interviews, written -reports, and 

student records were compiled. - * , ' 

, Jiajor attention was focused on student attitudes, achievement, 

outcome of objectives, and teaching-learning techniques. Although the 

course requirements were similar t'o those found in any New York State 

llth year social studies syllabus, the methodology employe^" was 

' • • * . 

distinctively different* Scheduj^ing students for instruction and 



wpcedure* for cIms wet ian, grouping verc related directly tcf ths 

design 'described for using slawlstlon gaaes* Jastractlonal osterlali 

ranged froa the very steple to the complex and vepe chosen on the .basis 
» 

of student Interest and relevance* 

E^^entially^^sifiulatlon gases ^re Int-ended^ ta provide ^pi>or- 

tunltles for unique kinds of self-inltiated le^lngs whereby so6lal 
situations verc repljcated within the classroocEi* The teacher* s role 
was to Introduce the sitaulation, a course of events deteralned ^ 
existing social, economic, and political conditions. The students 
were encouraged to assucae responsibility £«r responses leading to 
decision tasking. The real^world conflicts and problems that arose oul^ 
of 'the simulated models provided varieties of^ e;g>erlmcntal learning 
Intended to prepare the individual tox the kinds of ^et^nal actions 
he would be taking throughout hi 6 lifetime. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The study suggested that simulation games did enhance student 
interest and did produce more positive attitudes towards the social 
studies. Although not every student had clearly .discernible gains as 
indicated by grades or teacher opinions, the project experience arre^sted 
the downward trend of negative student feelings about the social studies. 
To what extent changes In attitudes were due solely to simulation games 
is not established. It appears that single factor associated vith the 
changea in classroom methodology could be identified at, having greater 
Influence than any othe?. / 

Appropriate teachixig methods and materials specifically related 
to individual ne#ds in fulfilling course requirements seemed essential' 



to the »pcceM of th« project. If the «daiai»tr«tiYe, «ad inttttfctUm*! 
rtriableM. described in this' project could be i*s>iated*iad studied, the 
vrlter believes thst cany oore students could respond aore positively 
to tht study of social studies* 
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Chapter I 



XNfROOUCTION 



Social scientists aire Increasingly conscious of the need for 

■ 

students to acquire developmental skills aad genuine understandings 
regarding man and societyi "Skills iijclude ways of dealinglwith 
social studies as a field of study and wi^h other people in ihuman 
association.*'^ 

Carpenter states that '•future citizens jnust be made ayare 
of all forms of periuasion and must kho.w how to find facts jnd, draw 
vital conclusions* m • As such, the neec(*is great for studWs 

to develop skills necessary* "for dealing with very difficult proble- 
tpatiC situations quickly^"^ • ^ > \ 

Teaqhjars ot the social studies are concerned that, students 
may Jipt be receiving sufficient training in making logicil decisions 
or in bearing up to responsibilities, . 

ThejcLjeto^nst Iea5n..persuasi0rv--an4*. negotiation slcills,^ 



Ijo'hn, iarolimek, "The Psychology of Slcill Dewlopraent," 
Skill Development in Social Studies , cd, Helen McCracken Carpenter 
(Washington O.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1971), 
p. IS, 

2Helen McCracken Carpenter, "Skills for Democratic Citizen- 
.ship in the 1960 's," Skill Development in Social Studies ; ed. Helen 
McCracken Carpenter (Washington 'D*C# : Natidnal Council for the • 
Social Studies, 1971), p. 14, ^ ' ' 

3tbid. ' # 
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bow develop probiem solving strategies in complicated 
and ^tenginS^ituatioos, or how to organize grou(^ and 
manage them effectively to accomplish a task^ Yet these 
are the very skills that young' people will need when they^ 
later move into complex and dynamic business and professional 
enyironrocnts^l 

It would be helpful to knoW a great .deal more about / 
problem-solving skills, about logical and critical 
thinking^ and about those conditions of life that hinder 
skillful thought processes.^ ^ , . ' 

. ^ If, as Bruner suggests, "learning is based-on experiencing ^ 

and Rawing conclusions based on previous experiences, it seems 

clear why the effective teaching of social studies is aoost difficult 

when only' traditional techniques are usld* Learning by doing, a method 

frequently used by teachers of mathematics and science ^ is not a 

technique usually available in the teaching of social studies* 

**Another teaching technique is needed fpr the purpo^§ of motivating 

students to learn as well 4s '4ncrfeasing their ability to-leam.**^ 

-During th^< past fivOi years especially, members of the admin- ^\ 

iitration jand social studies depar^SP^nt at Alexander Hamilton High 

School ,t Elms^ord, New York, had expressed concern over the problems 

associated with the teachii^g of social studies* It was agreed that 

alternatives to classroom ^organizations, methodology, and selection 



Ijerry F* Fletcher, "Evaluation of Learning in Two Spcial^ 
Studies Simulation .Games^" Simulation and Games » II, No* 2 (1971)^ 
259-60. ^ . 

2ijelen McCrackep Cfirpentcr, "Skills for Democratic Citizenship 
in the 1960*s," Skill Deverlopment in Social Studies , ed^ Helen McCracken- 
Carpenter (Washington D«C«} National Council .for th)s Social Studies, ^ 
1971), p; 15. - , - • 

3jerome S. Bruner > The Process of Education (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Prcss» I960), p. 48. 

• . ' * f ♦ 

^Edwin Fenton, The New Social Studies (New YorkJ Holt, Rineha'rt^ 
and Winstj^, 1967), pp. 107-12. 



of teaching laaterials were essential If students were to respond aore 

positively to the st^dy of soci^il studies* 

Ihe sodlftl studies department searched for alternatives to 

classrooa. instruction that would Increase student interest and per* 
» 

forisance and, to a ^eater degree, ascertain that worthwhile "objectives 
were being inched* 

In general, changes reflected a greater use of nailtl-aiedia 
resources and a greater esphaslB on concept developaent* Instruction 
generally remained centered around recoamended* New York State sylla- 
buses and locally prepared courses of study* 

Al^though teachers were encouraged by improveS^tudent 
achievement, -problems persisted in advancing opportunities fon 
students to acquire (l) skills needed to develop problem solving 
techniques an3 (2) greater awareness and perspective of historical 
events* In addition, various attempts to .stlmulit^ enrollment in 
social studies elective courses did not tnatejjialize* 

It became clear that a need existed for an adequate study 
that would Investigate procedures of teaching more suited to the\ 
requirements of students assigned to social studies classes and that 
would allow' a more critical assessment of" students for whom special 
efforts were being made* 

After -careful s-tudy, it was felt that simulation games were 
a technique that might result in increased student interest,' improved 



student understandii>g of social studies, improved achievement, and an 
effective means for improving stydent motivation* 



Simulation games are among .^veral alternative, systems 
designed to improve the t^Lchin^^f soclal\studies. Such games 

'13 
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attttapt to give the studen^^ a vivid lifelike expericrkce that could 

lead to soae direct contact Wtfa particular phezusbenon being studied 

rather than just teaming and talking «0bout»* it.. ^ oe^t^s o£ slsw- 

tation gases^ it nay be possible, for a school to create a laboratory 

approach, similar to t^b which noir exists .for physics^ cheaistry, and 

biology, 1 ' y * • . ^ 

Since all other techniques an4 strategies in the 
teaching of sociarl studies have not fully "turned the 
student dn»" participation in sicnil^ted learning activities 
could provide a nev ditDensioi^ in helping the student enjoy 
and understand his social studies courses. It is a more 
humane way to teacht^ ^ 

\ ■ . ■ 

The Supervising Principal of the Elmsford Schools agreed to 
support an action prograa involving the teaching of the social studies 
and relating specifically to the use orsimilation games« 

Tnis study focuses "on the use of selected simslation garnes as 
a technique fof advancing the study of social studies for students at 
Alexander Hamilton High School » Elmsford^ New York. It is descriptive 
in nature. " _ , i 



Ijerry F. Tletcher, "Evaluation of Learning in Two Social 
Studies Simulation' Gaaes^" Sitnulation and Gaoes ^ II Ko# 3 (1971), 
p,259. 

I ^ 

^Gerald Thorpe, "A Brief Survey of Research in Learning 
Through the Use of Siijjulation Games," High School Journal , VII 
*Ko. 3 (197i), 454. 

J ■ 
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Chapter n 

lEVIEW.Or raS LITESATIJRE 

^ » . • 

t 

Thli chapter first- reviews how slaulstion^^gs^esevQlvcd to 

^eco3C s potentially viable aethod for teaching social s^udii 

General resear6h aimed at icgjroving student sttitudes toward social 

studies is Wapined ncxt^ There follows a description of selected 

prograas devoted to the use of siculatdon ga^es in the classrooa* 

f 

SiKUUtriOH GAMES I A RATnJNALB FOR . ' ~ 

TEAiHIN(5-LSAHNrNC MEIRODOLOGY 

Play, according ti^^Piaget, is an Ifflaglnary iaitative activity 

^ ■ — I ' 

that serves as a pritaary ^talizing influence on children. Play 

becomes a gaae when fonnal^^es or constraints are added and a 
•ystein of rewards or payoi^ls present. Learning gaaes are a inbdem 
hybrid used by educators to^llp motivate students and instill desired 
behaviors. , ' 

Hulzlnga, In htS' cU^^ boojc Homo Ludens , described man fe« a 
playing aiilraal.^ He suggestei^dthat play is a type of self-conceived 

A'C ' ■ . 

acji'ivity that .needs little outsi^ Justification for its existence, 
and thus brings about Its own '^F**' speculated that nearly all 
man*s activities are related to pi*y« . 



^Jean Plagit,. Six Psychological Studies (New YorkJ Ean<toa ^ 
House, 1967), p. 89. 

'^John HuizSriga, -KoiDO' tudens ■ (-Boston; /Beacon Press, 1950), p. 52. 



According to his theory: 



Kan has forgotten that he ia just playing sosae^Aere 
In hlis evolution and Is desperately searching for"«eanlng- 
in dally events, sany of vhich have* no sighiflcance other 
than their ova existence • 

Berne, in his booij- Gases People Play , also developed a-t^heory 

of play, but tcuch -dlfferett^froa that of Hulzlnga^s.^ Seme referred 

to the destructive sanlpulatlon of self and t)thers as the gtae |>eople 

play. People play particular kinds of gaaes "because of tl^lr liiabiilty 

or unvllllngness •to face l|tfe In a tsature sannerT The above two 

serve to Illustrate that the concept has 

sanysU^^nsions. A single fcheory of play or sltculatlon Is thus likely 

to be a gro^s ov^i^Jttollfltatlon* 

Social scientists trjce^-fee^^glnnlng of foraal gaaes ,and 

sls3ulatlon to war g^aes* Ch|ss, an exarsple'^lrf-.Jt^a type of gaae, 

vas probably deslgzs^d by nob^paen to entertain 

brushing up on nllltary stra^igy* Racer oade the observation that 

the terras "sliaulatlon** and |*gaie? .have often been used Interchangebly - 

' ' ' ' • ' \ ' 

In literatures^ Ke feLt the foAlbvlng distinction should be s;adet 

The more explicit Is thte foperatlog oodeL^** that Is, 
the greater the extent to v^ich all the seemingly^ salient 
variables' are fonaally pre-prqgra2zn)ed and the obre i£ Is 
believed that the loodel Is a complete and accurate analogue ' 
to sojne "referent^ system, the jnore likely It 4-8 that the 
mdel will be called a sitsulatri6n« On the other hand, th^ « 
more It relies on human partlclplation as ap ix\trlnsic 
.component In its operation, the more likely it vlll be 'called 
a gw)e«3 • \ 




^Edward Berne, gamds People 
pp.- 14-15. 




ew York: Grove Press, 1964), 



* ^James R. Raset, Slioulatribn anrd Society (Boston; Allyn arfd Bacon j 
1969), pp* 50-51. ^ 
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Hulzittga's definitlan of a gaae Incltides the dlaea»lon of ^ 

rules: 

• A voluntary activity or occupation executed within 
certain fixed liaits of tloe and place> according to 
rules freely accepted but absolutely bindin^^ having 
its ala in itself and acco-rpaqied by a feeling of tensioa, 
joy, and consciousness that is different froa ordinary 
life.l ' . • 

Brody clarified the distinction between a theory of gaaes ^ 
and a sodel for simulation: 

The Theory of Gaaes ("Gashes Theory") provides a oeans 
of describing the strategic behavior of one or nore actors 
who have to nalce choices in conflict situations (Gaxes) 
in which the payoffs (potential outcosies) are a function 
of the choices sade.- by all parties to the conflict. Tae 
Gasje Theory laodel is nonsative, in that it prescx;ibes the 
choice or combination -of choices which leads to the best 
payoff under the circumstances of a giveA conflict 
situation. Tne theory, nioreover, postulates a '•rational** 
actor who will always follow this best strategy^ A 
political g^e (or siiaulation) is an operating n»del 
which represents an' attecpt on the part of the theorist, 
through the representation of an empirical *^ysteia to , . 
provide hioself with information about real states of " 
the systeni.2 ^ . ' 

The above defines Game Theory •♦as a set, of math^tical tools 

for dealing with discrete types of conflict situations." Leamii?^ 

gaiDes,Tand/or simulations,- in contrast, are attempts by theorists to • 

fabricate operational models of physical and social systems. 

Abt, a pioneer in the field-^of gaming, in.wristing on the use 

i 

of simulation games as a strategy o'^ instruction^ distinguished three 

• • * **. ' 

types- of simulation games: - \ \ ^ . ^ 

t 

^ . I. showdown— where each playfer exhibits his best ' , 



.^John Hul2lnga« . Hono Ludeas. (itoston; Beiacoa Press, 1950), p. 28. 

2R0bert Brbdy and. others, Sltpulation in Intematioiial t^elatlons t 
Development £or Researcfc^. and Teaching (Englewpod, California: Prentice- 
Kall, 1963), pp. 211-12'?" , . ^ 

' . ■ M7. . ' - 
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physical or nent«rl perfortnance vttfaout interferences 
f r oa any other player, and the results are cospared. 

2* strategy in vhich oppDSing players interfere 
with each other^ 

3* cosblnat lon- ^^ganes incorporating exchanges of 
strategies preliminary to sobvtioiins»^ 

* 

Sioulation ganes may take any of the above fbnas* Abt stated 
that sii?ulatlon gaaes ^jay also be classified as skill, xihance, reality, 
or fantasy depending on the garth's emphasis* In gaoes of skill, the 
vinner is said to' be determined by his rel:ative capabilities* Skill 
g22»es tend to reward achievement and individual initiative, although 
they may have a negative value in discouraging slow learners by 
revealing their deficiencies* In^gaiaS^ of chance, Abt stated that 
the players* oaj)abilit,ies have no bearing 53n the outcome, yet they 
have an educational valfue since they may show the limitation of effort 
and skill»2 Tnls aay have^the eSfect of'lurabling the over achievers* 
Chance gamels are said to be iDOSt popul^ wi^h slura population where a 
significant number of underachiev6rs may be found* Chance gaioes also 
have negative effects by o^uraging^gical" thinking and passivity* 
Abt said: 

^ality games are really sitzxilatlon of real world 
operations* rne^rxfeach.the^ studen:? structural rel.ationshlps 
and e5q)loit tae student^s cravfiig for- adult reality*^ 

» 

According to Abt, these games. may* tei^ to make students over impressed 
with the predictability of events* Fantasy games, the last classification 

••^Clark C. Abt, "Gafees for Learning," Sinrulatlon Games In 
Learning , eds. Sarane Boocock and E.- 0. Schild '(£everly kill?, 
California: Sage Publications, Inc., 1968), pp. 67-$8; ' 
. ■ ' , t 

2ibid. ' ^ 

' 3Tbid., Pi 69. 
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uMd by Abt, Included act ivittcl' like djaclng «ad skiing; these asy 

give eaorional i^lift and stiauXatc the laagination^ ^ 

B«3Cock,and Schild auggesCed that learning gaaea for •teaching 

purposes have gone through three distinct periods of developcaent^ 

During the first period (1959 to 1963), social scientists discovered 

gaalng as an Innovative experience for the classrooa# Kany games 

vere designed and field tested but little evidence vas produced to 

support optlalstic clalas for the technique* The second period (1963 

to 1965} was. characterized by researchers attes^tlng to conduct 

controlled experlisenys* The period vas ^generally Inconclusive and a 

sobering experience for researchers. "-^ It appeared that contemporary ^ 

gaaes had nany flaws and vere not a panacea for education** These 

scientists also re^rted that a^suresent tools vere Inadequate to 

gauge the true Impact of ^games* 

x' 

Tw somewhat conflicting general attitudes developed. One 
expressed by Thorelli and Graves felt games did teach, and work with 
such games should be' continued* The other feeling, stated by 
Cherryholmes, recommended a retreat from the original hypothesis that 
gaaes could teach betterr thim convent iocial m«teriAls« He saw the 
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Clark C» Abt, "Games for Learning,*' Simulation Games In Learning , 
eds« Sardie Boocock and E« 0« Schild (Beverly Hills^ California: Sage 
Publications, Inc., 1968), p« 77. 

Sarane Boocock and E. ©• Schild, "The future ot Simulation 
Games," Simulation Games In Learning, e4s« Sarane Boocock .and £• 0« Schild 
(Bevchrly Hllls^ California^: Sage 'publlcatlOAS^ Inc., 1963), pp. 255-68# 

^Ibld. . * , _ 

^Harold B. Thorelli and tobert L. Graves, Internet iortal 
Operations Simulation (New York: iVee Press^ 1964), pp. 105-06. 
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technique as mre of a ootivational devitie for ch»iglDg attitudes#^ 



Tkt third and present period began in 1965* IXiring this period, 

gaaes have been field tested in a vide variety of educational: settings 

and a pool of data concerning learning effects has been gat^iered* 

Snyder indicated tl^^ the present trend within phe contemporary 

siwjlation C30v^nt\| the application of. a variety of experimental 

techniques in 'the use oT^^iiaulation gataes*^ Ke stated a need to: 

!• Use hustan subjects^ under quasi-laboratory conditions 
to create replicas of coapl^- organisations, systems, and 
social processes* 

» * 

2» Use hmnan subjects in non- laboratory but contrived 
'^natural** settings for the purposes, listed under nuaber one* 

3* Use aachines to experimentally sixaulate mental and 
social processes, as veil as social systeas* 

farther study o^ the literature reveals that betve«i 1947 

and 1959 experimental techniques using simulation ganies were confined 

largely to limited areas of indivl^al behavior* TUe difficulties • ' 

associated vith thi^ type of experimentation verc thorou^ly exj>lor?d 

by Campbell and Stanley*^ During the last five or six years, according 

to Cohen, these techniques have been included in study' of business. 



„ " ^ ^Cleo CherryhbimesV "Some Current Research on Effectiveness 
of Educational Simulation: Implication for Alternative Strategies, ^ 
American Behavioral Scientist ^ X (September, 1966), 4-7i 



^Richard C* Snyder, "Some Perspectives, on the Use of Experimental 
Techniques in the Study of International Relations," Sicnilations in 
International Relations; Developmegts foY Research and Teaching^ eds* 
H* Guetekov and others (Englevood Cliffs, N* J*: Prentice«KAll, Inc* , 
1963), p. 3. V . 

^Ibid*, pp» 4*5» - * 

^Itotiald T# C^mpbBll and Julius C» Stanley, "Experimental and 
Quasi-Exparimental Designs for Research on Teaching," Methods of Researc*h 
-and Teaching, ed. N# U Gage (Chicago; Rand* ^5cKally and Co. I 1963), 
pp0 171*246# 
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decision taaking, bargalniag, diploaatic games, and oan oachine systestts.^ 
Cohen pointed out thati 

Political ^cienc* is witnessing a burgeoning interest 
in techniques dlT^iStltical sitsulation, or political gaaing, 
vith the purpose of bringing problems of the political vbrld 
closer to the experience Vof individual students, scholars, or 
practitioners; and for tfcjp purpose of overcoming Ufae licaitations 
that historical reality— especially in t^he international field 
-^-impose on the scientific tnethod. The forms of the simulations 
that arc being employed are varied: e.g., there are attempts 
to replicate particular situations by having teams of students 
play the parts of decision«makers in fictitious nations; there 
are attempts to simulate international reality by the^ device 
of computer techniques; there are "reality" games in vhich 
players take the parts of real-1 if e. decision-makers in particular 
countries, working their way through realistic problems as 
they are introduced.^ 

Educational applications using simulation games as a teaching 

L ^ ' • ■ 

technique may still be iipre potential than actual* During the past ~ 
^ fifteen years, too many (Examples of actual simulation were related to 
ictivities associated with the military, business, and industrial complex* 
Ithin the past eight or nine years, however, saoe movement has been 
ie to introduce simulation to the social sciences* ' 

**Like a variety of other research techniques, simulatioa^i^ 
aer^ly a tool, and only one of many teaching methods available to the 
sociAl scientist. "3 

According to Nesbitt, the greatest strength for games of 
simulation lies in their effectiveness in advancing student interest 



^zf^rnard C* Cohen, "Political Gaming in the Classroom," Journal 
of Politltyy ; XXIV (Hay, 1962), 367. - 

2lbid., p. 36S.' ■ . / 

^Ri chard. E. Dawson, ^'Simulation ito Social Sciences," Sitnalation 
in Social Sciences , ed., H» Guetzkow (Englewood Cliffs, N. J« : Preftt ice- 
Hall, Inc.:, .1962), pp. i-l5. : 
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and involvement.^ A. second advantage of gaoes is related to the' 
psychology of huaan relations in the classrooa. The dual role of the 
teacher as teacher and Judge is a foraidahle obstacle to learning. Ihe 
judicial activities of the teacher can arouse resentment and hostility 
among students. Games overcome this problem by being self«judging . 
since the outcome decides the winner and indicates satisfactory \ 
performances. ' The teacher thereby escapes the role of judge^ Ihus,' 
one source of classroom hostility could disappear*^ 

I The immediacy of feedback of students is a third advantage for 
simulation. In mo&t other educational media, the student has difficulty 
gauging his pei^formance and identifying his errors.*. Gantes not only 
generate feedback on unsatisfactory performance's quickly, but also 
provide immediate reinforcement to those adopting correct .strategies, 
tn all cases, students are forced, to recognize the consequences of 
their previous actions.^ 

The fact that eventual success in games is dependent upon 
effective play*proyid^ a fourth advantage. Students^ clearly must- 
learn to distinguish an^png available relationships, strategies, decisions 
and outcomes. They develop skills at ba^aining, negotiation, and 
compromise. The necessity for making decisions yn^er conditions^ of. ^ ' 
uncertainty l^ads, students tp ddtrelop strategies *vhich take, account o€ , 
risk and probabilities.* These are skills vhich are difficult £d develop 



^Hilliara A. Nesbitt, Simulation Games for, the Social Studies 

Classroom (New York! Foreign Policy Association, d97l)> pp# li8-22« 

2ibid., pp. 11'8*19. , * 
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by use of other t»edla#^ 

A- fifth advantage lies in the student «5 heightened sense of 
^being able to understand the world about hixa* In slisulation students ' 
feel themselves as causes of events and not merely passive spectators* 
In a study of social organisations, Kelvin Seeman noted that ''the ability 
to leeum and retain knowledge related to the individual's future 
depends upon his feelings of efficacy*^^ 

The tetoporal. dimension of education highlights a sixth advantage* 
Mast teaching is directed tovards a distant and happy future^ a future 
which is so far removed from most students that it has little direct 
relevance* Simulation games bring either the flitufe or the past into 
the present 9 allowing the student. to play roles and enter into situations 
that he otherwise only glimpses* . To succeed in the game, he must abide 
by the rules and survive ohe moves of other ^layeA* The interaction * 
with other players, Jthe" game, irules and ^^vironment, and the player 
objectives all contribute to the student*s*acqtLiisitio^ .of society's 

values* In this way, games may contribute ^to the socialization of the 

, ' ' ^ \ • 

student*^ - . • - ' • 

It is no wonder, then, that, social studies teachers> 
have become, increasingly interested in the possibilities 
of simulated games; for they seem not 6nly^ to involve the 
, studefit^and^ta absorb his fhterest but also help him td., - 

learn betfer thari do other methads** - i ' • * - " 

^ ^ , Halttifr Cronkite^ in the CBS television program ^The Remarkable 



^William A* Nesbitt, Siifelatibn 'Games for the Social Studies 
Clarssroom (New York i Fdreige Policy Association, 1971), pp* 120-21* 

- v^'^ . ■ ^Ibid., p.. 122;' • ' " ■ - ' ' ' 
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Sehoolhouse," suamed up. Che proaise of sitsulacion game* vfaen he said, 
"By participating, by pla'ying* a gaoe, an otherwise dull aubject beooae* 
fascinating and unforgettable to the •students.'*'' - 

SIKUUTIOK GAMES: A RATIOKALE FDR 
DiPROVIHG' STUDENT ATIITDDES* 

• ." • TOWARD THE SOCIAL STUDIES . ' 

? •■ ■ - . . ■ 

The need for hi gb, school '«tydcnt» to acquire greater Interest 

$ ' 

in #xd inore positive attitudes toward the study of iocial studies, i^ 
a ^sic premise under vhich sisiulation gaaes cre being .advanced as a 
viable teaching technique* v , * 

* 

Teachers and researchers Idfov that student interest is 
a major factor, in the learning process* Jero»e Bruner vhose . * \ 
bopk. The Process ^of 'Eclucatiori , has had such a great itnpact on 
education methods 4n social studies as veil as other disciplines* 
since publication in I9^0f nov admits, student^ interest vas 

* taken for granted* Student interest .is, crucial ifi the learning 
prdcessy at least in ics p'resent institutional ^cructute* . * * 
Thorpe says, "student interest cannot he seriously -cons idetjed ^ 
as* an end \n itself*" True, but it is the strongest proven 

^argument for simulation games a^d m%y be thc^ determining _ . 
'"factor in the minds of many teachers;^ . . ' . 

. . Several studies suggest that student ^attitudes relating to^. • 

tHe stitdy of social studies are often not favorable* Uhat may be a/ 

commonly held attitude tovard the subject was illust^rated }ff Patterson 

^j^hen he wrote that "students characteristically regard sotial ^studies 

as a crashing bore*"-^ .Patterson's a^iertlon is supported by a number 



Iwilliam A. Neabitt» Simulation Games for the Social Studies 
Classroom (Kew York: Foreign Policy Association^ 1971), p* 123* 

?Jaroes R* Raser, Simulation and Society (Bostont Ally^^^^^nd 
Bacon, 1969) yp* Z8* 

^Frankl^n Patterson, "Social Science and the New Curriculum, 
ltevol\jtiQn in Teachings Hew Theory^ Technology and Curtricula ^ eds* 
rAlfred'de Grazia and.David A* Sohn <»ew York r Bantam Books', 1964), 
p# 28,9. ' - * 



of earlier studies tindertakea at both the elementary and secondary level 
by Harper,^ Outland and Jones, 2 and Chase. ^ ^ 

More recently. Hark Krug indicated that a.4iuiaber 'of studies 
reported students placing history at or near the bottoa of their 
preferences.* Krug cited a study conducted by three history professors 
from the University, of Indiana vho, in carrying out their research 
on the status of the teaching of history. Interviewed over thirteen 
hundred high school history teachers In Indiana,, spoke with a large 
number' of students, and visited many classrooms across the state. ^ 
"They discovered," wrote Krug, '^widespread apat-hy and* even hostility 
toward American History as taught on the high school level. Krug 
suggested that both students and teachers found the subjject boring', 
partly because history as taught in many^high schools, w^s simply 
Si process calling for memorization -of fcacts and dates. ^ 

Gross and Badger suggested that student complaints concerning 
social studies stem .not from the content of the course but* from the - 



^Charles A. Harper, •^IWhy Do Children Wslike History?" 
Social &3ucatibn , .1. (October^ 1937), 43-4A. ' ' ' . 

2Geprge E. Outland and Louis T.* Jones, ^^'High ISch^l Pupils 
Evaluate the .Social Studies, « The SchoolNReview » XLVIII (October, 
1940), 592-99. ^, . • - 

• ' ' -t 

Linwood Chase, *»Subj6ct Prefer^ces of Fifth Grade Children," 
The Elementary School Journal » L (December, 1949*)^ 89-92. 

Hiax\\ mI" Krug, History and the ^cial Sciences:. New Approaches 
to the Teaching of the Social Studies (tfalgham, Hassachusetfts; ' 
Blalsdell PuBlishing Cai, 1967), pp. 170-73. 

^Ibid. ' • * ^ ' & ' 

^Ibid. - * 



yay^ In vhich the materiar is organized and presented*^ "nils was 
supported by a 1965 Syracuse ^Uaiyersity study by John Kenton. ^ He- 
found that the attitudes of 671 selected high school seniors toward 
the social sciences was quite unfavorable. To determine the students* 
attitude toward the social sciences, Kenyon gathered attitude statements 
from a wide variety of materials in which the -social sciences wa's 
either criticized or lauded... A group of six judges/Cfollowlng 

Ihurstone's equal appearing interval technique^ divided the statements 

^ ^'-'1 

into two categories: favorable and unfavorable. A Lifetf^rt-type attitude 

measuring insttxunent was then constructed using eighty of thte best 

items. Data obtained Indicated a low pupil interest level# ^ - 

Few studies have attempted to investigate the influence of 

instruct^nal techniques as a-means of festering roorp favorable attitudes 

towr^rd the ^cial studies^ ^to^re and Syne used a quest ibrmaire or^! 

which students could jecord their preferences, suggestions^ and , 

criticisms. 3 Th^y attempted to determine stydent reaction using 

primary soured materials- as apposed to the more traditionaj. apprro'ach. . 

. The stuWnts overwhelmingly red the new source materials 

and methodolog]^ to the t^ore traditional presentation;/ 371 student^ , 

reported they eiijoyed reading documents in their original form, while ' 

only 50 replied! in the negative. Out of 397 students, 352 indicated 



iRichardjE* Gross and' WilliAra V. Badger, "Social Studies," 
Encyclopedia .of 'Edi/cational Research , ed»j;h?ster W. Harris (3):d ed»;*- 
New York: M^ilWco., 1960), p. 1305. ' • ;^ -* ^ 

2jQhn G. ^Kenyon, "Attitude^ Toward and Knowledge o^the Soc|^l^ 
Sciences Held by Certain High School Seniors" {unpublished Doototal . ^- 
diss^rtation^ Syracuse University, 1965), pp. 22-24. 
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2john E. Koore, Jr#> and S. A. Syne, "ESI and the Social\Swdlesf 
A Progress Report," The Social Studies^ .LIX (April, 1968), 50-»52i 
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their preference tp work with this klndnpf naterl^il In the future 

rather than revert to a oore traditional node of presentationt 

Kavett also found a^high level'^of student interest using a 
I 

slallar technj^que# He evaluated ^e unit of a social studies currlc« 

ulum, prepared by Education Services Incorporated, In teras of reading 

ability, pupil Interest, and pupil questions and actlviti^s^ Parallel 

segments of a saall sample of conventional texts were made more readable, 

(that is, they, were written at a less difficult reading level); they 

were found to be much less Interest Inge to the students. 

The notian that attitudes of students toward a subject could 

2 

be. changed was^al5o supported by Williamson. He compared an ln«depth 
approach j[characteri2b4 ^y^the s tudy of fewer topics and th^ use of 
primary source materjLal) with a more conventional in«breadth approach 
(defined as £ traditional survey approach with-enq>hasis on coverage 
of all events and periods) to the teaching cf American History to ' . 
high school students. As measured by Remcner^s ♦♦Test of Attitude Toward 
'Any School Subject, "^/lilliamscn hypothesized that In-dep^h approach 
would' produce greater mean gain scores of the students^ attitude toward 
history than the in«breadth approach. His findings showed* pbat the 
students using an in«depth approach had a more positive attitude tJOWLtd 
the .subject -than those using the in^breadth approach. There' were, 
however* no significJuit differences between groups with respect, to - • 
content learned ^or problem solving a1>llity acquired. 



^ c 



• ^Hyman Kavett,' «An Analysis of a Junior Higfi School Social ^Studies 
Unit According to Selected Criteria^" Dissertation Abstracts, XXVII 
(Juixe, 1967), 404AA. ^ / ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

^James L. Williamson,* ♦♦The, Effectiveness. of TWo Approaches to 
the Teaching, of High School tinjerican History, « Dissertation Abstracts , 
.XXVII (March, 1967) 2961A. 



Ihe several studies reported belov suggest additicfnal ways' 
la vhlch Investigators have attes5>ted to measure student attitudes. 

^ Dawson examined the^att'itudliial changes of students in his 
college economics classes*^ Ftoa I960 to 1963, a questionnaire was 
gfven to each of his classes in an attempt to determine the change 
in the attitude of his students toward, organ! zed labor* .The students 

r ( 

were to mark '^sympathetic^vlf they^ considered union aims and activities 
generally favorable, "unsympathetic" if they were tmfavorab^e to union 
aims and activities, and '*^eutral" or "no opinion^ ff ttils represented 
their attitude* 1^e*instrunient was administered at the beginning 
and again at the end of each semester's course* The attitude detet* 
mined prior to the course indicated that the majority of the students 
were "unsympathetic" J;o uniop aims and activities. Results obtained 
at the end of the course revealed^no significant change in the attitude 
of students towards organized labor* - • 

Levin used a questionnaire to determine the effects of class 
size on retention, grades, absence, dropout, and attitude*^ ;^e 
changes in class size produced no dramatic changes except for a small 
but significant increase in interest in the subject matter* 

The interview method was employed by Schnepf in her attempts 
to compare the attitudes of black and white children toward police, 
law, and freedom* Itesults indicated .that the black childi^en exhibited 
a more ^disparaging att^ltudi^ toward police, law, and freedom than did 



^George C Dawson,- "Caanging Students Attitudes," Improving 
College and University Teaching, XIV (Sumaer, 1966), 42-44* 

^Harry^M* Levin, "Differences in Outcomes Between Large and 
Small Classes in Western' Civilization and Economics," Dissertation 
Abstracts, XXVIII (November, 19*7), 1708A* , " . 
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the wkite children, 1 

Ibulous used a five point scale in recording the attitudes, of 
black ocabers of parent-terfcher organizations toward picture* of^blaciC 
personalities and hj^thetical events to be included in junior high 
school social studies textbooksi^ These aecbers had been very critical 
of the textbooks that verc in use» The respondents vievei pictures 
and recorded their attitudes on a five point scale froa **strongly approve 
t9 ♦♦strongly disapprove^" The results showed strong approval fop a 
tsajority of the materials to be included in the new textbooks* 

It* would appear froa several of the studies cited that changes . 
in student interest and attitudes tsight bette? be realized by dnploying 
teaching strategies offfering a greater variety, of options* 



USB OP SIMUIATIOH GAMES 
INTKE CLASSEOOM 



Simulation games have *been used to teach a variety of groups:^ 
elementary and sen^r school students, business management personnel , 
and ariny ojEficers<, However^ infomation is still limited concerning 
their effectiveness as a technique for teaching*^ Although as mtoy as 
fifty studies have attempted to investigate the impact *o£ simulation 
gamesy^the studies vary enormously in quality, scope, design, and ^ , 
findings* . - 



%rgiftia Schnepf, "A Study of Pblitical Socializatjion in a 
Subculture: Hegro Children's Knowledge of .and Attitudes Toward the 
Police, Law, and Freedom," Dissertation Abstracts , XXVtl .(January, 1967), 

-.2<5i6A. • ■ - ', - . - 

2»^i<*holis Poulous,* Wegro Attitudes toward Pictures for Junior 
High School Sixclal Studies* Tc^xtbooks," Dissertation Abstracts^ XXVIl 
(August; 1966), 332A-33A. • . ^- - 
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Soae researchers have enthusiastically endorsed tttt use of 



sioulatton gaaeiK. Lee, for example, said: that siaulatidn is: 

• ^ an ideal method, for nodetnlzing the social studies 
currlculira In secondary schools* Siiaulation gaau can 
be one of the foundations for a truly vitalized mucatiOAal 
syatea, and. . .this tcclmlque given the right comditions - • 
can pake a profound contribution to the growth ana* 
development of our young people so that they can ot better 
prepared for life In the sodem world. ^ \^ 

Wentworth was taore cautious in his support of siaiulatlon 

games. 

Although the exercises. . .are an extresaely useful, 
and interesting part of a teaching^leaming experience, 
they are^not effective without other curriculum supj^rt. 

Other materials, other activities, other taedii 
and a well prepared t^acher^ Preliminary evaluatioi 
frbm teacher-users indicate that the best exercises 
provide the cost effective teaching-learning experience 
when used as part .of a total curriculxcffTJlan*^ 

It would appear that taost research stixdies sees tl agree 

that more study is needed before definite conclusion^ can W reached, 

Lee believed that too'tcany studies have focused on factual |l earning. 

Simulation games, in^ effect, have been assessed up 
,now primarily' In term^ of criteria moje appropriate to 
traditional classroom techniques. As the main objective 
for using simulation ^gamds presumably is not to -teach oAy 
iacts, but to. go beyond this**to develop insights, csonceVts, 
awareness and skills of a kind ordinarily not possi^ble with 
traditional methods**-means that the potentially unique I 
contribution of the game technique to education has not )|et 
been appropriately testad*.^ 



^ ^Robert S, Lee, 'The I^ter-Nation Simulation as a Learning 
Experi^ce" (unpublished Doctoral dissertation, IBM's Sjrstem psearch 
Institute, 1970), pp. 93-94. 

^Donald R. Lewis" and David Wentworth, Games and Simuljttions 
for Teach in;^ Economics (Kew York: Joint Council on Economic ^duca'yon^ 
1971), p. 8. ' 

'^Robert S. Lee, "Tne Inter-Nation Simulation as a/LeaaS^lng 
Experience" (unpublished Doctoral dissertation, I2M^s System Research 
Institute, 1970),, p. 16. . :;• ' 
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./SlcuUtloa saaes seea to. hive had their greatest impact in 

the area ot affective learning. Researchers have reported positive 

student responses after participating id a sioulatlon gfae. 

Studies, bovever, reflect but brief treatment^ In aany cases 

lasting one or two days^* 

If we are to get reliable infonsatlon on student' interest, 
it is obvtous that researchers vxll have to cospit themselves 
to intensive,, long range research projects.^ ^ * - 

Thorpe agreed: 

If sl^latlon can be perfected through roore careful 
design and expert administration, the technique taig^it 
prove a very liaportant one for the schools* What Is 
needed now Is a ttore critical analysis of gases, a taore 
serious .effort, a sound design based on clearly fo'raulat^d 
"behavioral objectives, soundly devised resear<dj designs, 
and oore thought given to strategies of adalnl'stratlon 
and !*debrlef lng«" Simulation can achieve many of the 
promises for It If these steps are now taken. 
• ■ * 

Studies surveyed were based on sisrulation games created by 

the experimenters. Doctoral research studies, administered by • 
experimenters who have.no vested interests in simulations are limited. 

i - 

simulation games oust also be turned over to »*average"^ teachers, who 

3 

would be teaching them if and when they were adopted on a broad scale. 

We cannot blame teachers who have become overzealous , 
devotees; they kno^ that simulation motlvatesf Involves 
the kids, and they have no certain evidence that might 
bring'^them to question what threatens to become a new 
.panacea.^ 
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^ . ^Donald B. Lewis and David Wentworth, Games and 'Simulations 
for Teaching Economics (Kew York: Jqlnt Council on Economic Education, 
1971), p. 8. ' 

, . Gerald Thorpe, "A Brief Survey of Reseamph in. Learning 
Through the Use of Simulation Games," High School Journal, LV ' 

3lbid., p» 466, 

*Ibid., p. 467. 
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There .is a lac^of rigorous and advanced educational ^research ^ 

studies i>ertaining to sli^ularion gases* The following studies, bovever 

are of ixarticular *itqx>rtance to' this stutfy. « • 

Cherryfaoloaes indicated that, although a(t4«a3lmtl changes 

do seea to occur as a result of sisulation :gas«s^ t^'^tent of 

change is not clear.^ At Lawrence, Kans'aa^ - Chert^rl^alar* used^ 

simulation gaaaes in an attec5>t to show .that the over-all ^ 

structure of intemationat relations was more likely to emerge and 

that a greater variety of events would be available for class 

discu^ons*"^ IXiring a six week unit in international relations 

at a high school in Lawrence^ Kansas, students acted' as head of state 

for a number of hypothetical nations* 

Cherryholmes analyzed student notivation and attitudes prior 

to and after tha study unit* His findings indicated t'liat students do 

acquire realistic attitudes toward international relations as a result 

of simulation* Changes in attitudes were more significant in cases 

whei;e students had idealistic views of international relations* 

Cherryholmes concluded that: 

* • * Present research has not be^n able to establish' 
the effect of simulation^ upon factual learning* * * however, . 
simulation does arouse keen student interest and apparently , 
tends to produce a*prasmatic set of attitudes toward 
international relations*^ 

Andersen, Hermann, Robinson, and Snyder conq>ared Inter«Kation 

* • 

^Cleo Cherryholmes, "Developments in Simulation's of * * 
International itelatiojis in High School Teaching,** Phi Dslta Kadpan ^ 
XLVI (January, 1965),, 227-31* ' 

2lbid*, p. 230* , ' • * ^ 

^Ibld., p. 232. 
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similation.vith case stludies in teaching three upper«^clasi undergraduate 

courses at Karthweatem University* in 1962-63.^ All students aet 

together for two one^bour lectures each veek; half then attended a 

similation section and the other half attended a case study section* 

The asaigmnents of students to sections* vera osde during the first 

veek of courses on the basis of grade point average^ intelligence^ 

and certain personalis data* 

The researchers found that the results of the tvo aethods 

vere not significantly different, and siisulation was not uniformly 

superior to the case studies as a suppleinentary teaching activity. 

♦ 

Nevertheless, in their conclusion, the authors did point to two 

i]^rtant findings in their data: 

• • ^behavioral measures of interest revealed ^ 
simulation to be.tnore involving and interesting than ^ 
case studies, and siisulation offers touch oore student* 
_ . to*stlident feedback than do case discussion sections*^ 

Cordts evaluated a slculation g^ae used in a graduate coarse 

in Azserican studies*^ Based on a Questionnaire issued by the 

instructor, he found that the students in the experitoental class 

expressed higher preference for the course* The students felt 

that active involvement in sitnulation offered opportunities for 

appj^ying and testing knowledge gained from previous reading and 



' ■^Jee ko^^4!tOt and dt^iers, "A Cb3:parison of Simulation^ 
' Cast -Stxidier, . .agjl ^pia^a" I^^^ 
-;(^variston,^UiiDQljrj -Departpsent of Political Science, Korthveatem 
• - /, lWlverijty,^W4;^^^^ ; 

<3erdt^5 '*A Sitnulation Methodology of Instruction In 
^' ;i Xbllcii.Ccjor»i..of /afierifean iStodies". (unpublished Doctoral dissertation, 

> itelt^^d'IStitk^^^ University, 1969), pp. 205*208. 

eric; ■:^ j:y\:C^^\ . • 3^ 



experience* Lloyd used this £6r» of date- collection In his 
stteapt to atdsQxe the effect of sisol&tion on attitudes of college ' 
students*^ 'His study produced no conclusivt results* 

*LlYingston conducted a sinulation study to deteralne student 
attitudes tovard the poor*^ Ee developed a pre* and post»questionnairel 
to taeasure attitude change* More favbrable attitudes toward the poor 
vere expressed after sloulation* There vas also a significant increMe 
In stu4ent interest tovard the subject of poverty* 

Livingston also conducted a series of experioents to ^e$t t(ia • ' 
hypothesis thAt siisulation would tnotivate students to learn subject 
matter since learning by acting 'serves as an* effective nethod of 
organizing content*^ Within each class^ students of the same stx vere 
paired on reading ability; one oeaber of each pair vas«then jassigned a£ 

randoa to an experioental group* t 

1 

The experimental group played the g«ae Trade and Develop * The \ 
control group used the textbook method pf instruction* Both the control 
and. experimental groups answered brief quest iotmaires intended -to 

aeasure the extent of nntivation and the degree* of information learned* 

.* ^ 

The results showed no significant difference between the two groups^ 
in either mDtivatton or learning* - . - - 

Livingston' conducted two other studies to investigate the effects 

: ' ^' ^ : 

l-Janies H* Lloyd^ "itole Playing, Collective Bargaining and the 
Measurement of Attitude Change,^ .The Journal of Ecojiomic Education, 
f(1970)i 104-10. [ ' ' ~. 

* 

^Samuel A* Livingston, Simulation Garaes and Attitude Chanj^es i 

Attitudes Toward the Poor (Baltinore: Tne Center for the Study of. 

Social Organization of Schools, JoKn Hopkins University, 1970X,; 
pp# 45*47* » • — 

^Ibid* , . 



of the saac Uesocracy on the polftical attitude* of junior high school 
students*^ In one study, 47 students vere measured before and after- . 
the sas^# Zn a second study, 209 students vere randomly assigned to ^ 

o 

an experinental group, employing sisiulation* In each study, the students 
played the gaae for 4S<-ainute cla^ periods* The gaoes produced marked 

i 

increases in the students • acceptance of the practice of log-rolling** 
by cfengressnen and increased the students^ feelings toward the efficacy 
of politics* The gaxoes did not increase student interest in politics 
or the legislative process* 

'Hart used a semantic, differential, attitude scale to test for . 
differences in the polarization of attitudes of college students in 
political science after they had participated in a simulation 
(experimental) or a lecture (control) course in political science*^ 
He found no significant difference between groups in degree of 
polarization of attitudes* Clark evaluated students^ reactions to a 
simulated national political 9Pnvention*-^ reported positive 
reactions to the experience, i^ut no statistical analysis was 
described* Wentworth used a semantic differential to measure the 
attitudes of students toward economics and the instructional process* 
Mo relationship was found between participation, in the Teaming game. 



^Samuel A* Livingston, Effects of a , Legislative Simulation 
Game on Political Attitudes of Junior High School Students, 
Simulation arfd Games ^ III (1972), 41-51* " 

ViUi^ K* Hart, ^An Analysis of the Usefulness of Siijnilation 
Games in Affecting At^itudinal Changes and^Skill-Type Learning", 
(unpublished* Doctoral dissertation, l&iited States ^temational 
University, 1969), pp* 180-84* 

^ntwarth A* Clarke, "A- Research Kote on Simulation in the 
SocMl Stadias, V« Singulation and Gaaes , I (1970), 203-10* ' , 



^26 

Marketplace , md student ratings of cconoaics, or the iistructional 

process**^ , ^ _ • 

. Two studies used the 'Wxjds Adjective Checklist**' to oeasure . 

attitudes and attitude change* Boags attetepted to .measure change In 

selected affective factors v^en students participated In a sltnulatloh 

gazse*^ He placed gradtiate students^ major|n^ In social vork. Into 

»one of two settings; one competitive and the other cooperatlyp.. He 

found greater positive change in the 'affective orientation* of students' 

in the cooperative setting than the competitive one* Stahl tr^ed to 

determine how the mode of presentation affected 'students* affective 

reactions to the resolution of simulated problems*^ .He found visual 

media lODre effective In influencing positive Attitude change In students^ 

than simulation using little or no visual medi'a* « . 

Vogel found that '6th grade students* participating in a- gaxoe 
•% ' * ' 

entitled City Council displayed significantly more positive attitudes 

about the role politician's play to effect chai^ige when compared to 
* ^ 

students who learned about city council woz^k in a class using a . 
conventional strategy of Instruction*^ 
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^^Donald R* WentWDrth, "The Effectiveness of a Learning Game for 
Teaching Litroductpry Economics*' in Selected TwD-Year Colleges" (unpub- 
lished Doctoral dissertation^ University of Minnesota, 1972>9 pp* 80-83* 

^Hllfred A* Boags, "A. Comparison of Affective Reaction" and 
Cognitive Learning of Participants in a Simulation Ganoe Experience^ 
(unpublished Doctoral dissertiation, Syracuse University, 1970)> pp« 31054 

^Alfred F. Stahl, «^Sode of Presentation and Subjects* Affective 
Reactions tp the Resolution of Simulated Problems," Simulation and Games , 
I (1970), 263- 79* 

^Robe^bsW* Vogel, »^e Effect of a Simulation Game on the 
Attitudes of Political Efficacy of Sixth'^Grade Students" (unpublished ' 
Master's thesis. University of Alberta, 1970)^ pp-. 30-33. 
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\ , De Itoch i&Yestigattd the Ifl^^cC of a sisuI«tion gaoie dealing 
with racial probieas*^ He developed a teit 'to aeaaure attitude change. 

the reauita of hi a study auggeated that^ there waa a positive change 

« 

tovard tolerance and Acceptance of differences on the part of atudenta 
vho participated in the gaoae* 

Corbln pDnducted a atudy evaluating a alnulatlon gaoe about 

' Southeast Xsia and found It^had little effect on the attitudes of ninth' 
grade atudenta tovard politlcaly social, and econotalc ptdblems.^ 
contraat to thia study vas one conducted^' by Boocock who tested the 
effects of a computer election gasie'on :^tudent intereat and leamlng^^ 
She fonnd that the exercise had no algn'ifican£ impact on the learning 
•of factual materials by students* However, students* attitudes tovard 
politicians and political roles in society vere altered in a positive 

' direction* 

Baker studied the -performance of students in a history course*^ 
He found the experimental group participating in' a aimulation game 
performed better on content tests thAn did the control group, but 
his study appears to contain considerable biaav The reaearcher 
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^^Paul De iCoch, ^Simulation and Changes in Racial Attitudes, " 
Social Education , XXXIII (April, 1965), 18l-8i. 

^William S* Corbln, ^The Effects of a Simulation Game about 
S. -E. Asia on Political, Economic, and Social. Attitudes of Xinth Grade, 
Students** (unpublished Doctoral dissertation. The University of Rochester, 
1971), pp. 162-64. 

^Sarane S. Boocock, *lThe Ejects of Games vith Simulated 
Environments Upon Student Learning** (unpubliahad Doctoral dissertation, 
John Hopkins University, 1966), pp. 95-99 • 

^Eugene Baker, **A Comparatlva Study of Textbooka and j 

* Sltmilation Approaches in Teaching Junior High School ^nerlcan History** 
(unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Northvestem University, 1966), 

* pp. 71-73. » i 
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taught both thfe control and experilceicnlMil ^wps himself, dcvelo^d 
the measuring instrusaent^ and us^ed an exer):lfe vhlch vas not 
rcprfesentative of ^ht Mtbodology usually employed in simulation 
playing*' The students were Involved in- a long--tera role-playing 
situation rather than an 'actual game or simulation* . 
\ Stadsklev rsi an experiment similar. in research design to 

Ithe study conducted by Baker*f Stadsklev*' s aoalysls found no 
significant differences in cognitl\« gains between students in the 
control and treatment groups* Although this study was not an attempt 
to replicate the Baker study^ it was similar in design> operation* 
implementation* and duration* The findings suggej^t the results of ^ 
the Baker study be viewed with caution* > ' ^ \ 

An imaginative and complicated study; by Boocock utilized a 
research design with greater contrqla than the prcvipucly mentioned 
studies*^ «She used 'commercially available games* deterained' the 
reliability and validity of the measuring instruments* and provided 
a control group-experimental group comparison* Boocock collec^xl 
data from experiments with seven different games usihg her own tests 
of student learning* The experiment wal^ conducted during, a 4»H 
^convention using the' students attending the convention as the. 
population for study* Participant responses to pre* and post^tests 
of learning were compared*. and Boocock concluded that the study 



^Pvslph A* Stadsklev* *^A Comparative Study of Simulation Gmsing 
and Lecture- Discuss ion Method^ (unpublished Master* s thesis* University 
of Minnesota* 1969)* pp* 43-44* , , v 

^Sarane S* Boocock* ^Tm Effect of Games with Simulated 
Environments Upon Student Learning" (unpublished Doctoral dissertation* 
John Hopkins University* 1966)* -pp* 183-87* 
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prtvlded enpirlcal evixJcncc for four-gcncMl types of positive leemlrigi 
(IKlnduccacnt to student motivation ^md learning; (2> vicarious 
ej^erien^e; (3) intellectual learning; and (4> changes in student 
attitudes* • 

Several studi^es tried to be quite specific in testing 
stud^t cognitive learning* jjsing mul^iple-choice tests fo content 
HaideTttanding, Carve/ and Seiler compared the factual and conceptual 

knowledge high school students learned by, playing Inter^Kation 

r * ' 1 ^ 

Simulation. as opposed to conventional lecture dlscussioto techniques^ 

Targ used 'elementary students with a tnodlfled version of Inter^Natlon 

Simulation *^ Both studies reported significant differences In student 

learning between the experimental and control groups* 

Boags^-* Hart,^ and Kewf leld • ran studies at the collegiate ^ 

level using simulation exercises in a. variety of courses^ Each study 

.use3 non-standardized testing Instrumei^ts to meajsure student learning* 

^Dale.M* Garvey and William H*' Seiler, « A' Study of Effecriveness 
of Different Methods of Teaching International Re^tions to High School 
Students" J^lnal Report,, Cooiperative Research Project NO* S-270, 
Northwestern University, 1966), pp. 20-21"* (Mimeographed* > . 

^Herbert R* Tarjg, ••Impact of ajt Elementary School Inter-Nation^-, 
SlmuVation on Developing Orientations td; International Politics" 
(u^^publlshed" Dactoral dissertation, Northwestim University, 1967), 
. pp* i6li63* , ^ . ^ 

, William Boags,. "A Comparison of ^Affective React ions -and 
Cognitive Learning of Participants In' a Slmutation dame .Experience" 
(unpublished DDCtoral dissertation^ Syracuse University, 1970), p* 42* 

• • • 

William K* Hart, ♦•An Analysis of the. Usefulness of Simulation 
Games in Affecting Attltudlnal Chaages and Skill-Type Learning*' 
(unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Uiilted States International 
University ,^969), /p. 65* , ^ 

^Joseph NcjLfleld, ••Ao Application of Naming to Curriculum 
Instruct lo;ri** (unpublished Doctoral dls^ertatloh. University of New 
Mexico, 19^H pV 70-71* , ' ' . ' ' 

\ ^- . ■ . 
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Th« results demonstrated no slgnlflcsnt dtffereace«..ln student c^^ltive 
perforToance, but there vat an increase in interest. 

- Chartier used the gaaje generation Gap with uhder-graduate 
students. In an Introductory speech class to Investigate the cogaiti^c 
. Impact of combining a simulation gai^ with what the author described 
as **instruaented discussion. He found no differences between, the^ 
level of cognitive learning, in the experiwtotal anjJ control groups. 

Thompson conducted a study on the effect- of computer gaming ' 
on student performance in Junior college economics courses.^ He found 
no significant results on student cognitive performsAce. 

Emery and Enger found that a computer game used to help teach 
introductory economics was significantly related to student achievement 
and interests.^ The results indicated an improvement in student cognitive 
^erformcace as well as increased student Interest in the course. 

The efficiency of using a computer gape to teach^was also 
invwtigateii'by Wing.^* Although he found that using computet gaming ^ 
techniques did not increase the cognitive learning of sixth grade 
students,, he 'did find that students in the. experimental group (using the 



y ^Mark R. Chartier, '^Learning Effect: An Instrumental Discussion,** 
Simulation and Garces ^ III (September, 1972), 203-10^^ 

^Frank A. Thoapson, •'Gaming via Computer SioMlatioiA Techniques 
for Junior College Economic Education" (Riverside, Califc^ia: Final. 
Report N.D.E.A. Title III-B, Project NO. 212-B<.8060 J, Riverside City 
College), pp. 38-39. (Mimeographed.) * . ' 

^' ' , 

^Edward D. Baery and Thomas. P. Enger» "Coaqjutef Gaming «nd 
Learning in an introductory Bconpgiic*' Course," Journal of Econotaic 
Education, III (April, 1972), 77*85. 

^Robert L. Hing, »*Two Coinputer- based Economics Gimes for 
Sixth Gfaders," Thg American Behavioral Scientist^ X (January, 1966)^ - ' 



c^aputtr) attained appraxloately tht iaae' amuat 4t Uaralng^ in half * 
«tlit tine needed to* teach that info^tion hj cag^ntiaiUi elaasrooa 
iaatroctlott* 

'Aadcrfon condtfcted a it^idy comparing 5he performance ofja 
, high ichool' clais la conautaer cconomici taught with a^ltswlat ion* with 
-^hit of another class using lecture-diictission teaching techniques*^ 
^ He Lund no significant differencea in- knowledge betveen the two «rbupr# 
From the studies ^^€4^ it seess fair to assuae that student^ 
^articipatltxg in a siisulation gaoe enjoyed such exercises taore than * 
conventional, classrooo activities* /.The r^poi^ted, studies did not sustain 
any oth^^^^dvantage for simulation gaaes over alternative teaching 
techniques or media* ' ' ' 



\ - 

h' Mvleved in this < 



The research'ifeviewed in this chapter first traced the evolution 
of sto^latlon gaiDes* Abt, a pioneer in the fiel^d or simulatlont. 



distinguished three types of siisulation gaoes as a strategy for ^ 
instructi^V shovdovn^ strategy^ and c^abinationir It was ^hovn that 

' simulation games could take any of -thes^ forns* ^ . 

^jff Boocock and Schild suggested that simulation gamers have gone 
through three distinct phases of developz»ent« firing the first phase 
X1959 to 1963) » social acientists discovered simulation games as an 
Innovative experience for the classroom* The seccThd phas^ ran from 
1963 to 1965, and Xhe results obtained from controlled experiments 



^Charles R* Anderson, "The Effectiveness of b Simulation 
Learning Game In Teaching Consumer Credit to Senior High School Students 
^ in Comparison to a Conventional Approach to Instruction^ (unpublished 
Doctoral dissertation^ University of Maryland^ 1969), p* 55* 
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proved Inconclusive, The j>otc&ti«l fox u«ing «lJBulatloB games In 
teaching the social studies was greatly realized. during the third and 
present phase of- devclopoeat^ 

The Research cited supports the contention that the attltplies 
of students toward social studies vas- often Mt favorable* Research 
findings indicated that secondary school studeaats do not often rank 
social studies courses among their nost favorite* Several studies 
suggested that student coaplaints concerning social studies stexn not 
froa the content of the course, but from the ways in >Aich the material 
li organized and presented, Vhile no conclusive evidence yasoffered, 
the studies ci^^9teafSi to suggest that toore favorable attitudes might 
be fbstercd by employing teaching strategies offering a greater variety 
Qf options* ^ ' , 

Th3 -research in this section also indicated that a y^icty of 
instruments might appropriately Jbe used irf measuring student attitudes* 

A review of studies pertaining to the use of simulation games , 
in the classroom suggested that simulation ^ames have questionable _ . 
impact* on student cognitive learning when cpmpared with other teaching 

techniques^ Simulation games seem to have had their greatest impact in 

* * * ' - 

tlje area of affective learning* Most researchers have reported positive 

itudfent response after participating in simulation games* * ^ 

The research on simulation ao a tcfaching strategy appears 

pjfem'lsing, but most of the studies cannot be generalized beyond the 

actual situations investigated* In^ addition^ most of the simulation ^ 

. ** • 

research cited was based on very,, short experimental treatment^ raxlging 
from two days to as little as several hours* , The nfeed appears gre^t 
to obtain substantially more data related ju» the effects of simulation 
as a teaching technique* :^ ^ ^ 
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Cktptcr III 

HBTHOD or THE STUDY 

Ihls chapter reviews the purposes of a prograai designed to • 
prtaot^e the teaching of social studies and ^iscusses the population 
selected, the collection of the data^ and the evaluation of the data* 

PURPOSS bp THE STUDY 

The purposes of this study are to describe the design end 
Ifl^lesientation of a plan to lmp\rove social studies. Instruction using 
simulation gaxaes and to deterainib whether sinrul-at ion. gases can bring ^ 
s&out greater student interest and niotivation for secondary students 
of varying abilitlcs^^ * ' . ^ 

'J^CRIPTION OF THg Pp^UTION ' . 

In September of 1973^ one hundred students. representing 

» * 

Alexander Hamilton High School's entire eleventh grade cUss..partlci'- 

pated in a project based on the use>of selected sijsu^atlon gases as s 

method for studying require<f topics tn American Histdry,* Specifically, 

five topics dealing with American government and politics were" * 

Included. ^ Five simulation games were used^ e^ch r/lated to the five - , 

topics* The study took place during a twenty week period, from 

September/ 1973/ through January, l97A#o The one hundred students 

* » 

* ' ' • • ' 

were divided into* five classes ranging in ^ize from sixteen to twenty- 

. * •' ' * '-^ 
fiv^« The population consisted of fifty-seven boys and forty-three girl,: 
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DATA OOLLSCTIDH 

Data vera sought froa a nuabcr of soiarces: teachers^ students, 
parents, ahS school records*' ' 

During 1972, the year the project gnmp vas^to the tenth gra4e, 
and during the project year itself, ^973, Information vas collected 
about the students enrolled In social studies* classes^ .A series of 
,classroo3 observations wex?c laade by the investigator to discover the ' 

extent of participation exhibited by .the students. In addition^ students 

• - ^ 

* # 

and teachers vere asKed po subcait reports and ansver questionnaires 
which referred to such iteas as course content^ oethodology, asslgnsients, 
attitudes^ interes^ts, and grades* Finally, ^elected students vere 
^ interviewed pe?^s<mally by the investigator, as waj^each of the ^cial 
studies teachers. » . . . ' 

Classrooni Observations 

Classroom observations made 4uring the latter half of the 
students* tenth year of social Studies were intended to ^leaa infonnation 
about the project" students' interests, attitudes, and degrees ofactivd 
participation in classrooms using "traditional typ^e"- methodology. 

Forty^five observations were scheduled and completed* Each- of 
tlie five classes was observed nine times for periods lasting a minimum 
of twenty minutes* A'minlBitim of 120 minutes o£ obs^^ation is suggested 

8 * 1 

by Armstrong as appropri-ate for detennining te^ching-l^amlng patterns* 

. ^ ^Jenny R* Armstrong and others, "Consistency oif Teacher Communi-- 
' \ cation: A Sampling Problem in Interaction Analysis" (paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Educational*. Research Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, February, i966)* , 
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• • • 

Tor purpo^'of this st^sdy, «lected catc»?ries were used for 
recording each observetioa* (AppenJIx A#) 

The a*thod' for systeaatic oSservatioa of stodeats* 
reecticas and attitudes tward a laethod of instruction ^ 
are still und^r inv^tigatic«i> and the prescribed units 
for observation are^pftea left fairly open^i y** 
» . . i' • . ' / / 

Aaecdatal notes were saade-^f the activities and aissociated 

conditions observed. ' The latter were aqcoiixts of situations describing 
specific Incidents witnessed by the oUserver^^ ^ 

In order to describe the classrooa atoosphcre la which learning 
took pl<ice, t&e focus was on two basic elements noted by ^ftiyte: "Inter- 
action" and ^activitiefe."^ The first, •♦Interaction,'* Involved th6 

m 

degree of verbal cxchadge between students and teachers. The, second 
' cleajent, •'^tlvtties," involved jiotiag the type of classrooa activities 

In which students were engaged, classrooa arrangements, and the use of • 
f Instructional aaterlal^s and teaching techniques* - « . 

Slallar classrooo observations took place during the twenty • 

veek period 'stviSents ^re engaged -in sitrwlation activities. ^ 

• * 4 * ' 

Bach 'time the s,t4j4^ts Were Involved. In a slsulated learning 

4 ac^tlvlty, an observatioii was made by the investigator or a social 
• » ' , ' " 'I 

•studies staff member. -A standard form was' used to.i'ecord the obser^ 
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lEdrnund Jf. -Aaiidon tod N^d A. ^Flanders, The Role" of the Teacher ' 
In 'the Cla^srpomV A ManuaJL for Understand iya: aa<^ BnorovingT Teacher 
Classroom Behavior (Minneapoiis: Asscfclatioa fot^ Productive Teaching, 
1967), p^ 33. « * , . ' ^ ' . ^ . , ^ 

* ^MillicJAlmVo Ways of Studying Children (New York: ^Teachers 
College Press, Teacher^ .CoUege^ Columbia University^ 1959), p* 5U . 

•3wiiiiai^ Foote Whyte, Man and Organization: Three/ Probleyns in 
Human Relations in Industry (Komewood, ill. : Richard D. Irwin, 1939), 

p; 56. * ' - ^ r ^ ' ^ . 
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TAtloas. (Appendix 3.) A total ot three iaradred end two i5b»erv»tlon«, 
eich lasting at least twenty aittute»,*«a» cocpleted tn the five classes . 
involved in the study* ^ 

Interviev vlth Teachers . ^ 

• Each of the three teachers vho had vorked with the participating . 
students during their tenth year vas interviewed with questions designed 
to obtain information concerning student attitudes^ degrees of succest*, 
types of teaching techniques^ an^ instn^ctloned aaterials used to ^ 
accosspllsh course ohjectivesn (Appendix C.) 

' It has been suggested that open«»j&nded questions should be ' 
followed by nsore pointed questions or probes*^ .This procedure vas 
attempted by asking suQh questions as ^Oa »ost of your students like 
social studies?** and '♦Wiat evidence can you give to substantiate your 
answer?*^ Answers to^oore probing type questions followed^ such as 
"If you vere a* oeaber of a cotrmittce trying to improve the teaching 
of social studies, vhat changes. If any, woiild you'reco'irtnend?" and 
"Can you give reasons vhy several of your students are either chronically 
late to class or cut class?" .^yte stated that open-ended questions 
should be used In the beginning stages of an interview; he pointed out 
that there can be various kinds 6f evaluative ^ata drawn from an inter* 
view, beyond infondation supplied by stated answers to questions* 
, These might Include an informant's current emotional*state, his 'values, 
his attitudes, and his opinions' or cognitive formulation of ideas on / 



^Claire Selltt and otfcgjr.s* itesgarch Keth^s in Social Relations 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart,.and Wjlnston, 1959), pi -AOa* 
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jt sobXeet#^ ^ • . 

Tieacben iirs^ved in the project vere^ntervieved during and 
after the tventy veek project* Ihe teachers were asked to desoribe 
their af^rts and p€rcep'tions In behal£ of the participating students* 

(Appendix D*) - * ^ . ^ . 

* \ 

Student Questionnaire 

. ^ A Social ^Studies S{:udent Questionnaire »vas adatiinistered to -the 
participating students during their tenth year* Students vho vere 
absent had an opportunity to' cosrpiete the questionnaire upon their ^ ' 
return to* school - * , * 

The questionnaire asked ten quest ionsi» ^(Appendix &•) The 
instrument vas constructed by the researcher to obtain additional 
infornsation prior to the time vhen sitaulation gaines vere to be 
introduced* The nature of th^ questions gave the studrats an oppor- ' 
tunity to express in a variety of ways their feelings towards social 
studies courses and their, willingness to participate in cj^ass activities 

Social Studies Attitude Survey 

A Soqi^l Studies Attitude Suirvey was administered td the 
project group upon entering the eleventh grade in September^ 1973^ 
and again in February, 1974^ after completing twenty weeks of study ^ 
using sitmilation gaines* The survey consisted of forty^one questions*^ 
Most qf the questions were taken from Reamer's test, "Attitude Toward 



*W^lli<ta -tbote Mhyte, «Ioterviewing in Field Research," Hutnan 
Orj^anlisation Research , eds> R.- U, Adams <aad J, J, Preiss (i^ooiestead, 
IJ^,: Ihe Oorsey Press, p.' 355. 



Any Subject •'1^ Several questions were taodif led -and additional ones . u 
constructed by the writer. (Appendix ?•) The survey vas intended to 
ascertain student feelings and attitudes toward the study of social 
studies Ibefore and after exposure to sitsulation gashes* ^ ^ > 

The social studies teachers with vhoa. students had last been ■ 

as^clatied completed forms designed to yield' descriptive information 

,1 -A * 

cpnccmlng each student* * ' * ^ 

Studeq,t Intervievs and Reactions * * 

In efforts to encourage students to evaluate their own 'feelings* 
and experiences^ as a result of exposure to^ simuliation, twe^^ty-five 
students' were interviewed personally after th*e project was completed. - - 
(Appendix G*) . The remaining students, wrot,e answers to questions 
^ included in a, Soci*ai Studies Questionnaire* (Appendix H«) ' 

c * 

Parent s>. Reactions * 

At the conclusion of the twenty week project, the'^ parents of 
the students were sent a questionnaire* The questions sought to elicit 
their reactions to the project. (Appendix I.J • 

EVALUATION AND USE OF,. DATA 

, The- data were organized so as t# evaluate differences* in attitud'cf 
• ' • • ' • 

of students toward social studies using a new type of methodology 
compared with a more traditional type. ' » * . * 

* Specifically, the study attempted to ' determine whether simulation 

* • • <■ ^ k ^ 
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^E. 3. Silance aijd H. H. Remmers, "An Experimental ^Generalised 
Master Scale: A Scale to Measure Attitude* Toward Any School Subject,." * 
Purdue University Studl^es in Higher gducatidn »' X?I (I>afa'yette', Indiana: 
Purdue' University Press, 1934),' pp. 84-S8. 
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gMes (1) incTMsed student, interest inland iaproved attitudes tovtrd 
the study of social studies, (2) resulted in la^roved Mcisl studies 
grades, (3) realized specific course objectives jodre fully, and 
(4> proooted Mre realistic teaching techniques, student-teacher 
relations, and student parti ci pat ion » - 

To determine whether activities associated vith sinulated 
learning activities increased student intejrest and iisproved attitudes 
toward the study of social, studieir, responses to a Social Studies 
Attitude Pre and Post Survey were cpopared* ffisspozises. to interviews * 
and written question^ by the participating students, tenth grade , 
teiicheri, and project teachers were also considend* 

Further clarification of attitudinal cKahge was ascertained 
from the classrooo observations completed during the^ students* tenths - 
and eleventh ''years of social 'Studies* , 

The questionnaires cotspleted by the t^ach^rs, students, .^d 

• ■ : \ 

parents assisted, the investigator in cfffering impressions toward ^ 
learning ganes as a vehicle for impsfoving student Interest and skills - 
in the sobial studies^ . ' . . ^ 

Kid»year and fitial'sqcial* stiidies grades acquired in grades 

"*'f ' ' , ' • ** - • 

nine and ter( by th^ participating students were gathered* ^ A cosapafison 
was then made of gains in. achievetaent during the project year with 

, ' . ' ■ • ' • ■. 

gains in#chievement in previous years in order to, ascertain if T 
simulation gai&cs recited in im'proved social, studies grades** 

J}ata*obtained from project teachers and partic*j(pating students 
was analyzed to determine whether established course objectives l?ere 
more fully realized through simulation games than* methodology used in 
^rior years** ' " - , . ^ - , ' i , 



Information concerning teaching techniquea» atiident*teaciver 
relations^ student participation vas included Cor descriptive 
purposes* 

• * 

CHAPTER ORGANIZATIOH: CHAMERS IV-VI • 

Chapter ZV describes the design and la^lementation of the 
instructional plan 'to^'^tv^rove social studies instruction and student 
perforaance* 'Chapiter V presents and discusses the^ findings of the- 
study# Suassar/y inclusions and ioplications^of the study are 
presented in Chapter yl* ' . 



Chapter IV ^ . 



SIMULATION GAMES FOR TEACHING ELEVENTH GRADE 
SOCIAL STUDIES; ORGANIZATION AND * 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 



This chapter describes the setting9 design, developcDent, 
inpleaeatstion, and teacher preparation involved in a twenty week 
social studies project under vhich simulation gaoes Vere used as a 
primary instructional tool* General in forsat ion about the 'stud^ts 
is presented as veil as a description o£ the gaoes used during the 
project* * ■ 

. THE SETTING / 

If * 

The teaclt^ing project vas perfonoed in a suburban 6igh school 
with on^undred students representing five grade- eleven classes 
enrolled in the study of Aajctican History* No central group vas used 
other than the past records of the project group and 'teacher experiences 
vith' the same course^not ^using simulation, gaxati* 

Elfflsford, ,New York, the home of the subject school district, 
lier about twenty miles north of th^ New York City-line in central^ 
Westchester « County « It is residential in nature* The districtfs ** r 

population is about evei^ly divided between professional men and woaen- 

* 

wh(> commute to the* city, ancf residents emitloyed in local factories, 
ths buildipg trades, and business concerns* The socio«econotnic status 
of the districted population of eight 'thousand' ranges across the 
entisf, niddle cl>ss.< Average education of the coBSDunity*! «dul-t 
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A- ' ■ ■ ■ 

population (according to the 1970 Census Heport of the Oialted States 

t 

Bureau of the Census^ equals less than one year of a)llege« ^ 

The school •system is coaposed of two eltaentiry schools Mixd 
one junior-senior high school, with an enrollaent of approximately 
,one thousand six hundred. The junior-senioc^igh*school, grades 
seven through twelve, houses 750 students. , ^ 

PROJECT STUDENTS AMD CLASS ORGANIZATION 
« « 

The entire eleventh grade population of Alexander Haailtoh ' 

High School was used as the subject for th'is study. The study of 

social studies in the eleventh- yea^ is a required course. Since 

social studies is not a twelfth year requirement, generally not ©ore 

than 23 percent of the students select social studies as a senior 

elective. (One e;;pectcd outcocse for using simulation^ games was to 

increase student interest sufficiently to enlarge the number of 

students who would select social studies elect ives.) 

. Students ware assigned to five classes in numbers ranging 

* 

from sixteen- to twenty»fiye. As Was the school's custom, one of the . 
five classes was an tenors class where selection was based ot) past 
academic performances; the othe^ four classes w^re formed hetero* 
geneously. Tt\e mean intelligence quotient «^f the one hundred students 

(Lorge-Thorndike) was 112. Analysis of differences between classes 

' » ' • . 

*was not a frfctor for 'consideration, as the^study principally Involved 
contrasting individual student attitudes and performance prior to and' 
subseqcbnt to ^he project. \ 

The classrooms housing. thef project students were located on 
the same floor. Two of the five classes were schedtjled the first ^ 
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period while the other three «t during, the third period. Cdnsequent^, 
.many of the classes during the. tventy weeks yere held jointly in one of 
the classrooms or^in a l^ge instructional arei(Vj,,^^Riere vas constant 
exchange of students between rooms during the playltig'of several gaoes* 
Since all the classrooms contained movable desks ». th^^re vas na 
•problem in arranging space suitable for playing^' each game. Sufficient^ 
project materials vere availa^Ae Either in e^cli classroom or iVtHe 
library vhich vas located on the same floor at fhe project classrooms* 

-PROJECT TEACHERS • ' • . •• 

Each of the project teachers possessed a permanent social 

♦ 

studies teaching certificate from the state of New Vbrk» with expe* 

rience ranging three to seventeen years. Two o{ the four teachc ^ 

held masters de.grees in education. The writer^ Chai.rman of the Social' 
Studies Department, taught two of the^five ^classes invplved^ three 
other teachers taught the remaining classes. Two student teachers 
were available for support functions. . ^ 

Preparation of Teachers fo.r the Project . . * ) * 

The investigator and his associates familiarized themselves 
with simutation-game techniques prior t6 engaging in the project. 
Ihey visited demons^ration^classroom proj^ects, interviewed teachers 



and: $tu(fents involved in game methodology, attended workshops and semi* 
nar$,' and studied related literature. ; ^ . 

Months before the project began^ thB four teachers conferred 
regularly to select simulation games applicable to the intent of the 

ptojectr. Initial decisions regarding teaching methodology, use of • 

• ^ ^ . ' * 

niaterials^ and time requirements were made during those^mbnths ^set aside 
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for planning* 

Mach attention ^ given to the problem of tnaklng^ the gtoes 



Integral to the eleventh grade curriculun^Evaluatlon i^cedures were 
discussed as they pertained to. the project's desired dutco«e«# Major 
concern was placed on Ways in which student performance and attitudes ' 
toward the sbcTsl studies ralght be improved. \ 

*The teachers f l3?st played several of the gaaes theaiselves, for . 
the' experience and insight this might provide. Teacher understanding of 
siinuiatiott games and available teaching options in the**' use was e«sen« 
tlal to classroom organization. 

The Instructor's prime responsibility in advanping simulation^ 
gaae Instruction occurred during. the debriefing or evaluation phas^ of 
the gamer The need for posing key questions and expositions was neces 
sary if students were to gain experience in extrapolating concepts, ' 
analogizing, and generalizing from the play. Questions evolved as ,the 
game expe:;ience progressed. Thi^^ questions provided a means for 
studen^^ to find parallels between the games and historical events^ 
Again, opportunities for -the classes to draw lessons from the games took 
place during the debriefing sessions when the logic of "gatne play** was 
justified. . . 

Staff Meetings , \ • 

^ Staff meetings were held at- least pnce a week during the twenty 

week project.. Generally considered were teaching techniques apd problems 
enjpountered by students as they became Involved in wotkln^^with Wlmu- . 



latlon .games. 

Specifically considered were -arspecti of the following' categories: 
game administration^ class discussion, options £ot supplementary actlv- 



ities, tod student evaluation. _ 

The '.ttaff taee tings, for ei^^srpl^, provided Insights that, led 
to »ore effi<Scnt.kiias 1:?f stu^wt H»«:ahle students 

.siarked togetSer at tloes; on other oc^^iprioiis ncJxe able students vere 
grouped with slover stud^ts. These "varying patterns :appeared to have' 
' an affect in proaoting coapetltlon asjokg students* in addltlon^^slowcr 
ttudents see^d l^ss reluctant to participate in class dijscusslons* 
Students vitp^rtlcular Insights vere eager to sha;?e their findings 
with the entire group. Discussions were maintained at a lively pace> 
therefore, and relcvanj. points were made^^y a taajorlty of , students. 

SuppleaenC^ary activities wexe. encouraged In order to fill 
Information gaps, add detail ,^^esent alternative viewpoints, and 
allow students opportunities to tes5 Jthe, assumptions of the games with 
other forms of materials (e.g., books, film'strips, tapes). The use of 
original sourc^^^^^^terials was encouraged. It was found that several of 
the gaaes^^ccame moye effective when supported ylth original political 
documrats, letters, and publications. • * 

DISCUSSION OF THE PROJECT 

- Th^ project Involved the use of simulation g^pes In dealing 
with five topics In American government and politics; - The topics 
.centered around. <t hose suggested In the Hew Yo^ State syllabus and 
those included, jin t^'e locally prepared eleventh grade social studies 
biirrlculum. Within the regular course of study ^hen, the 'Intent was 
''jco concentrate on modifying methodology by (1> emphasizing th^ teaching 
of concepts In addition to accumulating data, (2) Incorporating ^baslc 
concepts drawn from the 'disciplines of history and the ^clal ^sci^ftces; 
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(3) stressing. specific skills and research techniques, (4) prariding 

lemming activities. eitaed at concepttxalization through techniques of 

inquiry and discovery, ^^id (5) proaoting the use of oulti-acdia Mjidi^cei 

^e grading systCT esployed during the- project Vasii^ticel to 

the systea used in prior years* The students receivedreport :^cards 

every ten veeks and suppleoen^ary reports aftet the fifth and fifteenth 

^ veek of the seciester. The grades, tod^^^^^ports- w on tests, 

.quizzes, assigmynts, and class participation., 

* . • 

Qescription and'Use of Siisulation Garses * . ' 

A series of sitnulation ganies pro.vided actual events in history 

vhfch, when reen^cted, a^ked students how they would have resolved 

^ selected issues under Consideration had they be^ involved in the 

decision making process during a particular t^oe £n history. 

/ 'The several sirailatiotf garnes used in this study* were felt to 

offer desired iiistructional, outcpaae^. Hjrpothetical environments were 

^ provided which reflected real social problems and issues. In playing 

the games, the students assumed chosen roles and demonstrated these 

role*playing positions through game activities which (acco;:ding to the . 

rules) were either rigidly defined or completely open. Desire to 

achieve stated goals were intended to encourage individual and team 

*» ' * 

• competition. * ' ' 

Student orientation to .the use, of singulation ^ames . Prior, to the start 
of the project, the five classes involved in the* project were brought 
together for a peribd of three days. - - 

Simulation games were described and necessary terms were 
reviewddc uSeveral students were trained as ^class leaders;" other 



«todeats vcre endiuriged seek^^heir assistance durimg. gaibe playing' 
tloe then rules needed* to be interpr^^ ^ g^oe- teediator vas needed 
to settle a-dispute» 

Preparation for play ^ All neces'sary naterials vere prepared In advance 

Special arrangeaents vere oade with? the librarian to place required 

> 1 • 

resource materials in the *classrodas or in a specified area of the 
library., the required aaterials included govemiDent publications, 
related tnagazine articles, tektbooks^ f ilmstrips/ and selectecf books. 

The project teachers followed the de;signer«s suggestions care- 
fully as each'^gaoe vas played. TJiey agreed vith Kc Kenney and Dill^ 
that putting groups together simply because students oay have worked 
togetlier before or because they were hoiaogeneous in ability did not 
enhance the opportunities for leamipg. "Fpr la^iiaua student satis- 
faction and performance, cornpeting teaas should not reflect obvious . 
differences in potential. "2* As such,' the size and makeup of student 
groupings » varied. * * . ' 

' Except for the class leader.s* roles, students were allowed to 
choose their own roles and sel^*^ their own teamnates.:' Slower 

students ^generally assuraed a single role, while higher 'ability students 

*>. - * 

splayed several roles during each game.. This procedure had- the added.' 



• ^Jarnes L. Mc Kenney and William R. Dili^ ^The Effects of "Teaa 

Assignments and Facult^r Boards «on Student Attitudes and Learning, 
Simulation Gaaes in Learning , eds. ' Sarane S. Boocock and'E. 0. Schild 
(Beverly Hills, Califomiaj Sage- Publications, 1968), p. 230^ 

* ^ . * ' • . 

2lbid. ' ^ 

-^Clarice S. Stoll, "Player Ovaracterisfics arfd Strategy in a 
Parent-Child Simulation Game" (Baltitnore: feport No* 23 of the Center 
for Jthe Study of Social Organization of Schools, The John Hopkins * 
University, 1963}, p. 7.' (mimeographed.) ' . ^ 



advantage <yf accoosodatlng nore pliers during a particular game* 

Introduction of the sisrulation gaaes ^ Although siioulatioa gaaes inay 
be u^ In a var-lety7>f Vays, for purposes of this project they ^re 
used priinarily as .developaental activities, advancing tb£ understahdiog 
of problens throu^ practical application of ideas. 

The tloe needed to introduce each gaae varied (twenty-Cive 
Minutes' for Deabcracy , sixty catnotes for Inter^Nation Siiailation) > 
/^tten5>ts were oade for the students to understand* clearly the- purposes 
of each particular gscje and becooe ^aailiar with basic gabe rules# 

« 

Play of the gan)es # Tae project teachers attecipted to ensure the ssooth 
functioning of eactj situulatioo* They .encouraged the active partjci* 
pat ion of .all players by questioning the students abou^ their decisions 
and discussing their strategies* In' effect, slra^latj^on gaaes became ^ 
*a social studies analogue for the physical scirace laboratory,' 
-providing opportunities for experitnentation' with various social 
theories^"^ For this reason, the project t&achers displayed a neutral' 
attitude toward all simulation game strategies. Each stVff opnber 
served as a Qatalyst— protaoting discussions, urging students tb respond 
acco*iing to known facts and logic. ^ — - ' 

. Aft^r two or .three periods of simulated laming, classes were 
brought together for discussion and revjew. Research suggests that , 
students learn aore'lf play is stopped after several rounds in order to 
discuss the various outcoines of the gaiaa^^' '^It has been suggested that 



1 James S% Coleman,- ♦*Gamds as' Vehicles for Social Trieory,** / 
Aioerican Behavioral 'Scientist, LXX (Jiily^August, 1969), 117-18.. 

2stafecment ''by Garry Shirts, Director of Smilie II, personal' ^ 
telephone intprviey,' La Jolla, California, January -22i 1974; 



t « 

t&th MlmiUtion ^wt be pUyed at lewt tvo zlms to allow players to 

'try out alternate. strategies axxd to reinforce the concepts learned froai 

Che first ^lay or after class discussion* Ihis procedure vas fdllovtd 

/while .working with three of the five slaulation gases ^1787 ^ Deoocracy^ ' 

# 

^jLiia' Hat, In Thc-ain^ * 

* • ' ' ' 

Ciark Abt,,a slmilation ga*e designer^ suggested that'-the- 

« reality of sinulation gaaes raises the possibility of students learning 
spurious analogies and over*rating the^predictability of eTents***^ To* 
avoid this possibility, post*gase discussions were held lasting three 
to five periods* These provided izsportant opportunities for students/ 
to compare real world events with siwlated events* The discussions 
also served to reinforce gaate concepts, promote general principles of 
logic, and -provide practice in skills of verbalisation* A standard 
fora was used to record questibns and responses* (See Fost-Gase 
Discussion Record Sheet, Appendix J*) - < - ^ 

The post^gaoe discussion also presented ititportant oppottunities 
for examining issues related to values .or social problems* Onder nbrcial 

'class conditions, discussions involving values forced students to jrefer 
s^ny times to personal situations based more on etaDtion than fact* 
Often students lacked the necessary experience to discu3s topics meaning^ 
fully^ and the clasies degenerate^d into **free*for*al,l** exchanges of 
personal feelings* Games provided a forum for developing value concepts 
since^^real issues'* were considered and solutions to problems had to be 
based on jEact. and reason* 



^ Clark C* Abt, "Games -iot Leaping Simlilation Games in 
beaming , eds* . S^rane Boocock and £ ol Schild (Beverly Hills, 
California: Sage Publication Company^ 1968),. pp* 83*84* 



* 

A variety of topic activities— rc^arcE .aasigiMaeats, Iwttires, 
. and eudio-visual presentations— preceded the' pli^r* and dlsctission of 
each gasie. These activities gro£ided the*stbdents with] backgnmnd 
infonsation needed to play and cmderstand core effectively ea^ sitau- 
lation gaae« Abt notid that the very attractiveness of gaaies to 
students could be dangerous -if other activities be*6aae boring\or the 
technique of sisxilation is over used^ '^SisKiIation garoes," he said, 
''sbculd be recognized as only an enhancing cooples^t of conventional 
study Eoethods."^ 

Cleo Cherryholroes suggested that one type of follow-up activity 
^uW aliov students to validate the theory ^bedded in a slisulatJon by 
a variety of co3:parisons vith the reaL-life referent systeta.^ Fbr 
cxau^le, vhile playing one gasie, Denocracy , students polled their 
'Ljiaxfr^s to deteraine reasons for voting lor or against an ihcumbent; 
they then compared their findings vith those statistics gathered froia 
a national poll* 

After completing e^ch 'simulation game,* except^^r ^the last one, 
s quiz vas given* Vhen all five topics, had been covered, the students 
took a test covering the five topics*. The quizzes and test vere 
similar to the ones normally given to students coiz^>leting these^^pics* 

Besides being tested, each student vas expected to vrite a 
brief report' at the tod of each gaate explaining his actions taken 
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^Clark C* Abt* ♦^Gtoes for Learning, »♦ Simulation Games in 
Learning , eds* Sairane Boocock and E* 0* Schild (Beverly Hills, 
California: Sage Publication Comply, 1968), pp* 83-84* 

^Cleo Chea^ryholoes, ^Some Current Research on Effectiveness 
of Educational Simulation: Implications for. Alternative Strategies,*' 
A^-ncrican Behavioral Scientist^ IV (October, 1966), "8* 
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during the^gfiae: his vptes, his efforts to gain support for his point I 
of viiew, his "politicking** and cossprotalsing to gain an end* They vere 
. jchecked for adequacy of infomation^ logical thinking^ and ability to 

kT: * . 

ptex' Stirategies* 

Modifying sisiulation gaaes # When necessary, sitaulation gaaes vere 
aodified to snatch ^e abilities of the players or t^ objectives of' 

9 » 

the curriculuia. It vas possible to var^^^aaes so that th^ content vas 
better suited to the course objectives. In the gasie, Deabcracy , urban 
and state^vide issoes vere substituted for the national issues outlined 
in the gazDe. The teachers vere' also able to build additional learning 
experiences into the basib gaine* For exaz&ple, in tiie gaise, 1787 , * 
students had to plan additional strategies for aaendingano ratifying 
the constitution they had vritten* 

Description of gamgs > The students vere involved in five simulation 
gaoes, varying in playing tirae frco six periods ( Hat* in^the^Ring) to 
tventy-five periods ( 1787 ) ♦ * Counting the preparation, debriefing, and 
testing tine, the students vere involved in some aspect of simulated 
learning during each of tfie tventy veeks of ^ the project* The games 
vere (1) 1787 , .(2) DetDOcracy , (3) Inter^l^gtion Simulation , (4) Hatpin* 
the*Ring , and (5) The Union Divides * . " ' 

In 1787 , students assumed roles ds delegates to. a tbock 
Constitutional Convention* Each delegate set forth beliefs vhich 
might have been considered politically ^iable "during the conflicting 
early days of the IMited States* They proposed and voted on alternate 
vays of constructions nev federal govenpent and finally voted on 
ratification of th^ir <£ocument as a vhdl^* As a post game activity. 



the class docutoent vas cocpared vitfa the actual Gozistltutiozi# I 

, Desx>cra^ consists of a set of eight gaoes ranging in difficulty 
frcn sicple to cosplex declsion^aaking* Participants piayed legislators 
in Gaac 1 and citizens in Gaae !• Case 3 was intended to link the roles 
of legislators and citizens by exeopllfying the relatiottship» between the 
roles In a"lrepre?entatlve dcoocracy^ The advanced gamei were variations 
yof Gaoe 1 and highlighted the cowplex principles of political *decislo.a-^- 
making* ^ 

The Inter-Nation Sltnulation (INS) coastructs major features of 
— 1 r 

the international political systea* Five nations are "created" with 
economic and political Character istics clearly identified* ^ 

This sioulation; stresses several related concepts for partlc* 
ipant consideration: sovereignty* international law, -balance of *poiicr, 
alliances, causes of war, force strategies, propaganda, collective 
security, disaraament, national^ interest, diplomacy, developing nations, 
neutrality nonalignaent, and nationalism. Assuming roles- of public 
of ficials, 'Students analyzed changing world situations and implemented 
strategies to increase their nation*s'capability to produce goods and 
services ancJ^ strengthen its position in relation to other nations or^ 
alliances* Participants had specific respons'^bilities as~heads of 
State, foreign policy advisor^ff icial domestic advisors, foreign 
4ffairs diplomats, 'and 'domestic 6ppositlon ieadeVs# During^the game, ' 
crisis 9ituation$- devet«>ped gradually from the differing characteristic? 

' of each nation and the' beifavior of the student decision-makers, 

■'^ - . , 

* • • • . 

JHat^ln'>the«Rlng ' ls;deslgned to acquaint students with all' aspects 
' . ; . * 

of the presidential nomination process, f^om primary elections through 

. national conventions^ ^ , 



Seetciag the xxoaliution for President of thi Vnitt^ States' 
involved Reaming about various political* realities* These realities* 
, inpluded* acquiiring knowledge about the^relationshid between money 'spent 

e \ 

and support gained, the relatives advantage of seekii^g delegates fron a 

few large states or froai oany fmall statifs^ the diff]prence in cost and 

energy in gaining votes ^in 'a priaary versus a non^primary state, and 

the ways fn which ^politiqal deals*^ mi^ht be joade during a cozivention* 

The Union Divides Intends to give studenta oppSprt unities to 

explore conflicts faced by the United States between 19^ an4 1870« 

Such issues as expansion vex^sus containment slavery in the terri- , 

tories, federaliSQi versus state rights, agriculture' versus Industry, 

and property rights versus human rights are considered* Students were 

asked to p^ay roles depicting state ^vemors faced vith problems * 

- * - ■ " , 

associated with sectional division and civil war* The game investigated 

now northern siid southern extremists contributed both to sectionalisa 

and the final outbreak of the Civil War* 

Each gaiae used in the project coifitained a manual listing. . 

specific informat^ion such as playing' data, materi|tls supplied, and roles 

to be played by the students*' (Appendix K*) f* 

•Couyse Topics' and Desired Outcomes 

. The five simulation games related specifically to trhe coursfe 
^topics in the Qiitlinel belbw« In addition^ they were ^sed iss inst-tuments 
to assist students id achieving the dealred outcomes listed ^f or the' 
coursp* • . ' 1^ . • . > ^ 



' , • X* The Qr^ntgation of Govegnmentr . <^ 
A** Man*s Need tor Govermn'ent 



B* - Types of Govenyaents > 

C* lnfluential..Fbrces Outside the Formal^ Sttuctu^^e of 
Government , \ ' . ' 



11^- The. Organization of the Aaerica^ Qovernfflent 

/u ?6lltlcal Pover under the Cdn^titution \/ • - 

* > B. 'The Role of Congress In thet Use of Pbrlltlcal Powers ^ 
C. Individual Rights and Protection against the Misuse of 
Political Powers ^ 
' • D. The aci^e of the Judiciary in a Dcaocratlc (bvernsient 

'ill. The Aaerlcan Presidency " ' 

A. ^JDeflnltilon of Presidential Powers . • 

• B. Liaitatlons of Presidential Authority ^ 

IV, The Influences of the Individual and Groups on Political 
Pover in the\iJnited States v 

Aw . Methods U^tillzed by Individuals and Groups- to Influence 
the Use of Political Powers in the United States 

B. The Role of Political Parties in the American Political 
Systeta ^ . 

V. Historical Evi^fit^ vhic>i Strengthened AitfeVican Deaocracy 
;A. The American Revolution's Contribution to the Cause 
of Democracy . * 

B. The Advancement of Democracy during the Eras cf Washirigton, 
Jefferson, and Jackson ^ . - 

C. -The Effects of the Civil War and Reconstruction toward- 
Strengthening. American ^Dempcracy * * ' 

The games were used in assisting studehts toi 

l^ 'know why men need some form, of government and how governments 
can tn^rc' justiirc-and Qj?tfer,*v . , . ^ 

evaluate 'We mechanisms' through which political branches . ^ 
in the United States function, 

comprehend the .United States Constitution and the ways 
lawa of the United States can be changed,- ^ , * ' 

4.' understand the kinds, of- conflicts^yhich may arise between 
what citizens cal*r !^ights«'and governments c^ll "security measures, « 
*• ' ^ 5> knoy that rightaTpf citizens. do not exclude responsibilities 
of citlzenSr — ^— : — — - r * . ' * * . * 



• 6. analyze the majbr.role.of the Urjite^'States Congress* as a , 

t •'* • 4 

lawmaking bqdy^ * * 

" - 7*. understand" how le^det$ pi th'fc ecpnoaic arid teclai forces £n . 



« society can exert ioportant political influence » 

explain iio^T a President can serve as both th? leader of 
' » ' • • "* 

his country and the head Sf his party, 

^\ Jhave a >9orking knowledge of presidential potvers and their 
relationship to legislatfve and judicial functions, 

IQ«. know why the powers of the Presidency have incxreased' consid- 
erably in recent years in both domestic and' foreign affarirs, 

.11# comprehend the citiren^s role in influencing goverx^ent^; 

policy; » • 

12#' realize how pressure groups can' inflvcnce government policy, 
' 13* understana ..he process by which primary elections are held 
and party delegates arc selected, - v - ^ 

14* know what changes In ttie desoocratfc process .occurred after « 
the Civil War,^ 

15*^ describe how various America Presidents influenced the 
growth of democracy, 

* »* « 

16# explain how a nation's amity and'Stabllity can* be -disrupted 

to the point civil war, \ \' * . 

17, compare the roles o^ Preisidents during periods of^efTsis, 
and ' • * 

18* describe'^ the struggle of minority groups to gain ^qual • 
•rights under *the law# ^ ■ . ^ - v . c 

Instructional Strategies 

It should be rioted, again, that the games were not ihtended to 
be the sole method or technjlque utilized to develop the course objectives 
Additional methods, techniques, and instructional materials were employed 
These included lectures, discu^isions, audio-^visual *presentation3^^^?^bates 



in4ivi<iw*l «nd coamittcc reports, and book rcvicwi# 

i In order to develop the course objectives, the -instructional"^ 

strategies were varied according to considered readiness levels- of 

the project students and also. the designated priorities, established 

for appropriate learning experiences. All classroom activities vere 

designed to facilitate pupil involvetnent and provide opportunities far 

pupils to make positive gains in their ^school vork* 

Much emphasis was placed on the mastery'bf fundatoental skills* 

Through directed practice with individual students, ^he teachers 

guided them in the kinds of experienced they would need in-order to 

dev^Iop^ and extend ^asic skills and understandings* Drill vork was 

< 

presented systematically* Repetitive exercises attempted to reinforce. 

^and cnaintain learning* -This method was used on a daily basis, although 

.the time* sp^t on practice exercises varied for different students* 

' ^ SGuiding pupils in the techniques of problem solving was an 

additional instructional approach employed by the project staff* 

Students' were shown how to "apply fundamental -skills to probletnsr- which 

required them to make predictions, assumptions,' and decisions* The 

opportunity to solve problems was offerled to every studenS;, either by 

giving him information and then posing questions vhich required the 
• ' •I 

use of that information, or providing activities which enable4. pupils 

to test relationships t^etween acquired skills and their application^ to 

' '^^^ ' 

■ * ' " ^. 

actt^al problems* 

Field trips were used sparingly as-«a^eyice to encourage ' 
Students^ to becom^ involved in an activity vith greater interest "and 
purpo&e* Trips included visits to Town Hall, Greenburgh, New Yorki^ 
the Siate Capitol in Albany, and 'individual governmental agencies* 



The experiences of the sttfdents were used to stiaulate recall, pron6te 
observation and listening techniques, stiioulate discussion, and provide 
background. taaterial for writings purposes* 

KomeworVvas considered an important instructional op'portu- 

' . ' . •'■ 

nlty fot students to **shaw*' the progress they were taaking* Outside 

assignments vere treated an extension of the school day* They vere^ 

Intended to reinforce classroom gleaming and develop meaningful <>ork« 

study hiblts. ■ ^ ' 

For some pupils, assignments vere related extensively to funda« 
mentil^skills* For 'all, creative activities vere p*]tanned that vere 
closely linked vith appropriate; project topics* 

Students vere urged repeatedly to work indep^dently at home * 
and not seek outside assistance* The project teachers vere committed 
to giving assignments that vere definite in purpose and thoroughly 
understood by the sti/dents* ^ They adhered to a strict policy vhich 
permitted students td initiate their assigned ,vork in schools By 
checking iajnples-of the ^student s^vork, portions^of assignments v'ere 
reused or omitted; .vhen necessary;, in an attempt to keep assignments 
reasonabl.e, realistic, and peritonalized, vhile meeting the needs of 
individual students* During the^project, then, simulation games ^re 
ufed to reinforce, instruction from the^methods,* tec^iques, and 
instructional materials emplbjred* A detailed listing of actual- topics 
taught Including choice of activities and suggested materials follovs* 
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* ACTiyitlES 

I. TOP ICJ- the' ORGANIZATION OF 
^ ' GOVERNMENT ^ 

A. Inltratory 

^ l. Survey:"* Social Studies 
'Attitude Survey 
(Pre- Test) * . 

2. Class discussion and lecture 



The need for government 
" b. Types of govemoent 
'c* Fbrces capable of-influ* 
encing govemaental 
formation 
d. >^propriatc photograph* ' 
and news releases ^ 
depicting use of govern- 
nental powers 



3* ^ Media Presentation 

(Use of media exetnplifying 
range of govemiaental 
powers) * 



B* Developmental 

I. A simulation game, 1787 
\ (Rep^a'ted in j order to 
reinforce concepts, etc.)- 



Written wo.rk 
(Reports on 1737) 
Individual student 
reactions to vote^ cast; 
sup^tt of actions taken* 



Survey constrncte* by reseawber 
(Appendix r). 



Textbook: Smith, Mary Magnjder* 
katxiztti Govemrcent^ Bockleigh, ' % 
New Jersexx-^lycTand Bacon^ Inc»t 



Photographs: 

sident Kerinedy Signing 
the Kuclear Ban Treaty, 
New York Tltnes , Monday; 
September 8, 1963. 
2« 'President Johnson Signing the 
Civil Rights Bill, of 1961^, 
New York Times , Wednesday, 
April 10, 1964. ... 
3. President Nixon U Visit to , 
China, Hew York Tltoes^ Vfed- 
iiesday, February 13, 197 2* 

News Releases: ^ 

1. Removal of some restrictions 

on travel to Cpmnunlst China, 
c New York > Times , Saturday, 

May 20, 1969. 
2* Blockade of North Vietnam, 

New YoxV Times, Tuesday; , 

May 12, 1972> * 



Simulation Game: Roth^hlld, ^ 
Eric and Vfcjrtter^ Felg. 1787^ 
Hartsdalc, nIy.: Oicott Forward, 
dc, 1970. 



' l7B7 itork fo/na 
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ACTIVITIES 



MATERIALS 



3* Class discussion 

A. Csia of politic*! pover. . 
^ b. Use of politics! pover. 

if. Class debate 

Suggested probleas 
The. Art ides of Confed- 
eration vere not strong 
enough to solve the 
nation's problems* 

5. ^iJr6up"workt Constitu- 
' ti^nal .Convention ' ' 

a* Kee^>Cfrship ; 
b. Probleas 
. c* Compromises 
d. Points of agreement 
Points .'of Referencer 

(1) Mount Vernon Cbttference 

(2) Axinapolis Conference 



Culminating ^ 
I. Writctn wrk: 
Position papers dealing with: 

a*. Formation of legislature 

b. Powers of stajte g>vern-x 
^ ments 

c* Process of pi^esidential 
elections 

d. Selection of, court judges' 



, Textbooks^ 

1. Current, Richar4 H., Alcxan« 
der DaCondc, fnd Harris -T^ Dante. 
Riited States History . Oakland, 
New Jerseyr Scott, Fofesosan and 

jCoi^any, »72# (telt.H). ' 

2. Silth, Kary Magjruder. 
Anerican Government . Bocklctgji, 
New Jefcsey; Allyn and^Bacon, ' 
Inc., 1973. (Chapter 2). , 

tbrdon, Irving 
American.^istor^ Review Text . 
New York: Amsco School 
Publications^ Inc., 1972". 
(Unit 1). , \ . • 

4. Wiltiams, Irving S. • 

• Covgmpent . New York: .WW H. 
Sadlier, Inc., 1970. (Chapter ,1). 

5. Gordon, Irving f. Aaerlcan 
History -Review Text ; -New Jork : 
Aasco School ♦Publications, Inc*, 
1972. (Unit 1, Part'5). 

1787 game experiences and out- 
side rea.dings'1 elating to the 
"^onoation of , the United States 
Government under the Constitution 



2. Class analysis ( 1787 debrief- 
ing period) 

|i..Acts passed by Conttitiu* 
^ tional Convention 
\>. Conclusions drawn from 
game playing * . 



Notes, reports, and game 
experience of participatijig 
students* \ ' i 



3. Examination relating to 
specific objectives of the^ ^ 
topic; \ . ^ 



Use of related material- ' 
c<J'iiectel^rotBr'* class notes, 
readingsf%nd ass^g|im6nts>/* 
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Acrmxigs 

COPICr THK OilGAKIZATIOH OF 
KB AK2RICAH .G0VE2KMSKT 



A. Iiitlatory 



Written ^zlc 

a« Constitutional provisions 
affecting balance of 
political povera 

b^.-lhe exercise** of political 
povers by Congress\ 

c>; Bratectlon of the indi- 
vidual citizen against * 
misuse of political 
powers . " ' 

d. LlQltstion of indi- 
vidual ri^ts and 
\ liberties 



2. Jtotioa picture viewing - . 

. ./Check: ^ - ; ^ 
jsv* Origin, of deaaocracy, 
* b# la^rtant principles of 

' democracy. . 
c. Blfeaenta'' needed "to make 
/ dzrapct^cy work \ * " . ' 

5» A f t jmstrip." showing • 
Checlcj :/ • . t 
Si Direct :an4;iadireqt 

^d^nocracy ' * 
b.^ Role pf the ptople ta a ' 
" detatJcracy 
^;c•^ Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of Azoerican 
democracy 
' ^ d«r Checks and balances of the 
American ^vermsent 

Ar Lecture: The Organization of 
the American- GovernDecit 
• liicludet^ 

' a* Oiviaipn of power- 
b«. Separation of power 
c\ **Uttwrit ten* Const i tut ion** 
d* Undeoocratic features in 
- the original Constitution. 



KAStXALS 



^Tej^boaksi 

U Llebiraan, Jethro* gnder* 
standing Our Constitution^ " Kew 
York: Fawcett, 1970» JSaptcrs 
2» 3, 4, 5, W 6.y 

2. Harvard^ WUlia« C# 
<»ovniaegt and FbliticS of the 
n>S^ " New Yorkt The ^{acatlllaa Co. 
-1571 ir (Chapters 4 and 5.) 



/ 



••Defining Dcaocracy** 
27 ainutes^ sounds 1971« 
'Learning Resource Service^ 
Southern* Illinois University, 
Carbondale^ 111* 



**0eaocra9y: What Vou Should . 
Know About It and Why" (set of 
6)* 60 pinutes, sound, 1968« 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
Chicago, HI. . / 



Filttstripsi^ "Federal System"^ 
(Parts I and II)« 24 minutes, 
soitnd» Encyclopedia Srittanica^ 
Chicago, Ill# ^ . . 
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' ^» Class .discussion: ths Con* . 
gressional «C6»aittet 
.Systca« ^ ' ' 

a# The ssking of a ts:v 

b. Merits and criticisrfts o^f * 
the cooaittee systea 

c« Evaluation of livsaking 
procedures 

B» Develoygental ' 

r. A sintulation.gaae, Deapcracy- 
(repeated .'to order to rein* 
force concepts, etc«} 

* ^ 

' 2. Wrtttta vork (Reports on 
Dcaocracy) * 

^. Expl^a^tldri lijE actions 
taken* 

^ * Votes cast * 

c. Efforts- made to gain 
support 

d. Cooproriises mide as ^ 
teprescntiitives ^ 

3« Group present a tions*« 

Check:. ^ . ' , 

a. Major roUs of the U.S. 

Congress as a lav making 

body 

' b. Wsys.|>y vhich lavs can 
be changed ' . 
c« Election strategies 

4. Comparison of the voting 
patterns of selected- 
Congresspj^rsons 



5r Clasi' Visits 



6. Outside lecturers 

a* Tova Supervisor 
• b. State^asseablyman 

c«- U.S. Cottgressoxah T 

Check: ' 

(1) AppearariC2 of speakers 

(2) Vlevi on basic -issued . 
, (3) tooyledge' of govern- 

mental: .processes 



Audio Visual' idt: 1 *D. S.. ^ 
Govemsent in Action: Tht l^uae 
of R^resda^tives,'' 30 nioutesy 
sourtjj^ 1972#' : iSuldancc A&sociatea^ 
23 )&^%ington Avenue, Pleasant* 
vilie, Kev &rk. 



Sitaulation Gam%t Colessn, Jaaes' S« 
Deiaacracy. ' Kev ibrk: Western 
PubU-shlng Coi, Inc.^ 1969. 

a^mocracy vork forms. ^ ^ 



rrextbook: Harvard , Killiam C. 
Covemment and Politics of, the U.S . 
Nev York: The Macaillan Co^, 1^71. c 
(Chapters A and 5)/ (Daily ncvs* 
papers and veekly nevs magazines ' 
very* helpful.) : 



Magazine: Xonjgresslonal Dl^esti 
Washington^ D.C.i. Congres^sicnal 
Di&2at--Corporation^. 1972. 
(Jan. ••Sept ») . - " 

-Contact repreaentatives'from: 

JTova Uallt Graehbti'rght K^Y'. 
, -2. State CapitdljSubatty, N.Y. 

aid 1 



Vie of cl^ssroopi 
resources. ^ ' 



llbrarjf^ 



l» ZndlvJ^dtur regorts (?o»l^laa 
.-paper rcUcing to Degm^aey >) 

- ^ Stspond questiou: 1o 

extent should «tudeat actions 
ss delegates Xlp the g^be)- 
reflect feeling of constit-.. 
ttentr as opposed to per- ^ 
•onaj^ beliefs? ^ ; . 

2* Clas^ analysis >' ^ 

( Deaio c r a cy d?b?deflttg 
. period) 

. a* Assipdlation 'and %yn» 
• thesis of, facts and 
understandings 'gleaned ^ 
froa gaae pleying 
b# Cotnoents pn the tec^ni* 
cal way in vhicH the 
ga&e vas run 
c* Analysts between the 
reconstruction of" Che 
real^ vorld system and J 
• tHe "substantive decisions 
cade by students during 
, the slnailatloit. ^ • 



Use of gn*^ axpei'iencts and 
arailabl^i library resoyrdss 



Class i^ttSy reports^ and 
g^ experiences* 



3r tlass revifcw* ^ ' ' 
?flhe Organixatiion of the 
A'nerlcan'43ovemaent»* . 
a» ^ecutlvcr power vested 
in Presidency 
\ ^ Legislative pqvqr 
vefiTted in Congress 
• Judicial power vested' 
in the courts * ^ 

4» Exainlnation relating to 
specific objectives of the 
tbplc ^ * " • 



^ CljBSs notes^ reports^ and 
*gi(M experiences* 



Use of related mi^terialP^ 
-^^lected froai^class notes, 
readings^ and .assignments* 



ACTIYITIgS 
III. T0?1C: THE AMERXCAH PSSSIDEKCY^ 

k. InltUtoiry ^ ' \ ^ 

1# Class discuMioa Wd ♦ ^ 

lecture 

Exerci.se of Pr^siden*; 
tial powers 
. b. Expansion of Presiden- 
"^Ttal twaers Iji the. 
United States**' 
•c. Effects of increased 
Presideajtial povcrs on 
• Asaerlcan deodcracy 



2» A filostrtp viewing. 

^ a. i^litical aspects .of the t 
,/i^Vsonian Era , 

b. , Ei^qnomfcc aspects of the 
. JacVsonitn Era 

c. Social • aspects of the 
• ja'cksonian Era . 

.a* pevBlopnentaf^ '* ' 

!• 5itallation gaa>es 
./vW 1787 --(Sect ion titled? • 
• ^ . ttj^wers-o? the' Presi-' . 
: / /<Jent^>\ ^ \ . i; 
b-. - ^IaterrHat.ioh Siaulation ' / 

• • ' '/ ^ " ' , " 

Panel discussion«*^ngress 
' ' \^ Has the Power to Approve 

P^reJridential Appointncnts*^ 
^ * Qieck'si • * , 
^' a. types i>f a;)pfeijit:n)ents by v. 
' ,/thevPrcsfttent 
•\ :b* Vote needed. -to win approval'v 
•c* :Alterriatives by Congress , « 
to. Presidential Appoint^ . 
^- ' • iSents • * - / 



Jextboskt Fitrgerald^ Thoaas, 
The Presidency^ Kew York: < 
Scholastic ?ubllcations,> 1970# 

A 

Primary Source Materials: 
I. Coaexmwealth Club Speech 

by President Franklfn D. 

toosevelt# 

first Inaugural Address 
by. President Franklin D. 
Soosevelt« - 
y. Second Inausural Address 
by Presidant Franklli^ D. 
Boosevelt« 

«Jacksonlan Desocracy* 
(set of 4)» 58 alriutes, sounds 
1970» Encyclopedia Brlttanlca, 
Chicago^ Illinois*. 



Similarion GjiaitBi' 
1; Rothschild, Eric and Kernel 
: Fel'g*^ 1787% Hartsdale, Hew 
\ Yorict. CjTcott Forward, l£ic. 
1970. . 

2^ Ouetskow,. Harold and Cleo ^. 
\ Cherryhol9>es. Inter^Natlon 
^teulatlon.* Chicago:^ Science 
.afsearch Aisoclat.es, *Inc., 
196^1 ' 

Case. experiences and class notes 
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ACTIYngS 

3« A aotion picture ^bdving 
Check I 

k>08evelt*s ability to 

provi<ie strong, leadership 
b« SoostveItU conttru.ction 

of , the Kev/Deal. 
c* Evalttatioor of the Nev 

Deal , • 



4* Use of cartoons to illus* 
. trate Presidential functions 



Culainatring 

I. Written work— Cr i tlque s 
defending arguzoents and 
decisions resulting frocn 
gatse playing 

2« Class discussion 
(Debriefing period) 
a« Just ifiC)at ion of actions, > 
con;promi«es, and decisions 
reached ' 

b. Synthesis of game playing 

c. Cotmnts on the technical 
aspects of the gaae 

3« Test containing both 
9bjective and essay type 
questions 



MATERIALS 

'franklin D. Booseve'lt^s First 
Ters^" 32 minutes^, s^und, 1967« 
Learning Sesource Service » 
Southexn Illinois thiiveraityY 
Carbondalet III. 6290I« 



Appropriate selection* ot aaterials 
,by students. Proper use of 
reseal^ch techniques encouraged* 

Experiences gained by partici* 
pating in the gaaes* Ose^of foAs 
and class notes taken* 



&cperiences gained by partici* 
pating in the gasies. Use of class 
notes taken* 



Use of ^related material 
collected froa class notes^ 
readings, and assignntents.' 



IV; TOPIC: THE INFLUENCE OF 
^ INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS ON 
POLITICAL POWER IN THE. 
UNITED STATES 



A. Initiatory 

1. Reading^s and class 
discussion- 
Topic statements 1 
a* Changes in govemzaent. 

policy are brought about 

by individuals and groups* 
b. Political partier make 'it 

possible for individuals* 
• to express themselves 

regarding government 

policy* 



Textbook} Coyle^ David* .The 
Uttited States Political System* 
New York: Mentor, 1969* • 
(i?ages Sl^l'iS). 



Au^io-Visual Kit: ' Anatomy of the. 
U*S* Political Parties * 
Pleasantville* New York: . 
Guidance Associates^ 1972« 
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ACTIVITIES 

2« Lecture; Influence of 

political parties, lobbying, ' 
. passive resistance and xsass 
sedla on govemaent action 
« • 
3t A fllfistrip shoving 
' Check: ^ , y 

a. Difference between / 
political pt^ies ^ / 
and presturrigroupk / 
b# the? Influence of prcMtire 
groups on government / . 
officials / 
c# Gov^maent regulation; 
relative to political 
parties / 

B* Developoental y 
^l* Play Hat in the Ring / 
(Repeated in order to/ 
reinforce concepts, etc*} ^ 



1. Irltervlews^^ 
Questions: ' 

a« 'W^at ate the advantages^ — ^ 
of vorklng f^r a political 
^ party? 

b« Kov does one become a 
Msber of m political 
party? • . 

c** Bow can a«person*becon)e - 
* a meober x a political 
club in MS district?. 
Does he pay dues? 
Are ^fhere any advantages 
in loembership? VAiat are 
/ the obligat^ions? 

d# Hov may a high school 
student oj^are himself > 
fot a ci^Ker^in politics? 



KACTStlALS 

Appropriate articles, piictures» 
etc«, relating to the topic* 



"Anatoay of Xl^S. Political 
Parties*^ (Set of 3). 45 minutes, • 
aound, 1971* Guidance Associates, 
Pleasantville^ Nev York* 



Simulation Gaatt Theis, Paul A« 
and Donald H. ^hn.^ HaTt in the 
4 ^1ng> Washington, D.C.t The , 
Kiplinger Washington Editors, 
Inc., 1971. 

Students in each cl^s vere 
encouraged to' tsake appoints»ents 
-to iuterviev preset Detaacratic 
and £epu|>l4can precinct headers 
and party officials- in Ae 
Village -of Elasfor4 and tjhe 
Tom of Gri^enburgh* * 



J 



3# Cas^ studies** Individual 
atuaent prepa^ratlon of a^se 
study^ dealfng with an Indivi* 
dual who has helped influence 
the polit.ical process* 

Suggest ions ^ . 

a« Civil rights struggle 
b* ConsuEser protection 
c* Care of handicapped 



Handouts containing, inforaution 
and .consequences of ttie follpv* 
ing individuals t. 
a# Kartin^Luther King 
b* Jacob Rlls ^ 
,c* , Upton Sinclair ^ . 
d«^ Ralph Nader 
e* Ida K* Tarbell 
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ACTiyiTIES 

U IndiridtuI reports 

(position psper relating 
to the sioulation gane. 
Hat in the Ring )^ ' • 

M» Methods e:i^Ioyed to 

! win delegates • 
l^jiethods to aaass. 
convention sioney 
Strategies used to vin 
the 660 votts needed * 
for aobi nation, 

2« Class discussion ( Hat ^tn 
the Ring debriefing periodX 
Results of the gaste 
Logip of dettiions made 
Connents on the techni- 
cal ways in which the 
^a»e was run* 
Comparison betveen real 
vorld and sisxilation 
events 



ft' 



a 

b. 

c. 



i. 



3« ExaainatiojQ* relating to 
specific objectives of 
the topdc 0 

TOPIC; AJ-lSRia BECAME MORS 
DSMOCEAirC THROUGH SIGNtPI- 
CAHI ^ISTO^ICAL STRUGGLES } 

Initiatory 

!• Class disci^ssion and 
readings**People arid *l 
events Responsible for . 
.growth' in American' d^ooct'^cy: 
a« Washtijgtort- • . * 
b. Jefferson ; ^ ^• 
'^'C'* Jackson' ^ 

d. ' Civil Wsx/ 

e. ^ Reconstruction, 
f • Progressive Hoveotent 

•g» ^ew Deal 

h. .Civil Rights Hoveaent 

i. New Front iei? 
j. Greiit Society , 



-Kotes^. foraa^ acid gaae experience 
of participating students.^ ' i 



Experiences and notes gained froai 
participating in the gaaie« 



Use oj^ related naterial collected 
froH dass notest readingr, and 
assignioents. 



''Textbooks} . * . " 

' .Current, Rijchard N., Alexander 

Oeconde, and Harris P« Dante • 
' Ifaited States History * Oak land t 

New Jersey: Scotp^, Foresman and- 

Cojcpany, 197,2. (U^its I-IV)* 

2m ' Gordon, Irvihg f. American " 
I History Review Text . ^New Yorki 

Ansco School Publications, Inc*^ 

I97i. (Chapters S-ia). 

3. Garraty, John A. The Aaoerican 

Nation. 

1971. 

4. 



New York I * Harper^ and Row^ 
(Chapter* 10-15). ■ • ; 

Moiwry, G. S. Theodore 



Roosevelt and the Prbg^ressive 
Movement . Boston! Little, 
BrovTi £n4 Coiq>any, 1946. 



:4CIinTIES 



HkTOIAIS 



2. A fllmstrlp shovlag 
Chec}cs 

Reatoas for Lincoln , 
« • Issuing Eaancipsttqn 

PrcicIftQsatlon 
b* Lincoln's deflnitiozt of 
detaocracy 
'^c. Abolition of slavery and 
* Constitutional guarantee 

of Black Rights /-/ 
d* ^preaacy of the F$den|l^ 
Government 



5»/ l^eu^tenburSf -.W. 
gtJLnklln &>osevelt and the /. 
Kew JOeMlV Hcm York; Harper 
and itowt 1963» / - ' 
6; LbcuKr ^« \ The Ifegro 
Rcwlt , Ke«. York: The ^KacaUitt 
Coft^any, lr963« V ^ ^ 

7. Vl^ri^Tom. JFK and LBJl 
)(ewYorki W* H. Sadller^ Inc#, ' 
-1968^ ' / • 
\ - - • . A • 

«Clvil Hir 'and Reconstruction*' 
(Set of 2)«- 22 tnlnutes, soynd* 
1970/ Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
Chicago, Illinois^ ' / 



3# Record playing • * ^ , 
Check; 

a* Waging var ^against the 
« depression 
^b. Mandate f6r riforms*^ 

c* Preparation for l^rld 
War 11 ^ 



Fblkvays, Record^Series > , 
'^Inaugural Address of Ffanklln 
D« Soosevelt^^ (2records)« 
^^2 minutes, 197 1«; Folkways 
{tecords^ 165 West' 46th Street, 
Kcw York, N.Y* 10036. ^ 



^B. Developmental 

14 ?lay The Union Divides^ 



Simulation Game: * OlcotX Fbrvard 
Publishers I, Inc«> The Union 
« Divides . Hartsdale, New York: 
Olcott Forward Publishfi^i^s, Inc., 
1971. • 



2. IClass debate«*»Suggested' 
problea: The struggle of 
minority groups to gain 
equal righta under the law. 



Textbooks: 

(iohcn, William. The Bill of 
RSght^ . New York: deniiger^ 
1968^ (Pageji 30-52).r ^ ' \ 
2. Smarts Douglas. ' States 
' Rights Vs. Federal Power * 
•Ney York: Scholastic Publications 
1971r ^(Pages 83-97). . 



' / ACTtyrrtss . 

A fil«ttrlp shoving' 

n* Causes and results of 

the AtDericcn Reyolutloa , \ 
] ^\yVi Wir \a30cndffientrs ftnd - 
status, of- fortaer Slavics 
c* Befoxss tnade diiriog the 
• FrogreSsive Mpvem^nt 



Cutttinating ^ ^ ^ * • , ' 

•I« ladividual reports <pq8i» 
v--tiott> paper relating to the^ 

*sinulation gaiae» The 
' Ifafon Divides ) . 
thecfe: 

a» Stiideot avaxieness of hcfv 
a aatio nU ^,ity yhd 
Stability caa. bt disrupted 
tp the paint «o£ civil var « 

b« Discovery b£* what degree 
pas£ events .<cod^are to 
present events* * . 

'Experience in und^r-. 
stax^ing' and. itrterpreting 
sifi{ile source aaterials 



2« Class discuss-ion .( Ttfe' Union '. 
Divides debriefing period) 
a^ Explanation *of students 

actions taken^ votes' cast> 
' efforts made to^ ga^n 
* ' support^ and^ co^romi ses 

made -^^ 
b« Class compari^n of 
result's of tha 'einnilated 
crises to events as' they 
'actually happened^ \ • 
• /c« Conoeats on <he^techni» 

cal vays in'^vhicK the^gatDe 
•was npi • ' - . ^ / * " 



MATERIALS 

Fllastripi , " 

•«l^eting this' Challenge to 
Oeooeracy*^ : 21 adnutesV' a^iuad* 
Encyclopl^iM 9rittanlca» \ 

' Chicago^ Xllinois* - v 

/ Textbpolc|:r . • • 

^ " Barle't^Sj Featon^ e£ al* A Hey * 

. History of the United Statea^ 
Nev Yorks Holti Slnehatt, \ 
Wi^st<m^-4970»* (Chaptei: 



Kbtes^ 'forms^ and gatoe experience 
of participating ^student's* 



\ Use of game experiencM and' 
clasa notfes* 



/ 



i. Examination relating to 
the* five .topics taught . 
during the project . 



^ Use of related material 

coij.ected from clraks notes^' 
o readings^ iuid assignments* 
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ACfmtgS. ^ * . MATERIALS 

4» Iatetviev»^r^w«aty-fi^. •* 0»e of IntcrYiew Guide* 

•tudtati ixit«nri€V#j6<i in' ^ (Appendix C#) ✓ , 
/ . ^;ndir to tv^luste their omq ' * , . 

f , ^ feeliiigs; ead experiences as , * ^ 

e..rew4t'6i expoei^re to ^ , • . . * ; . 

S* .(^•tloArulre^~Reaalutog Use of Queitlonai'lre Gjilde. 

/; e^udepts coi^leted ^ (Appendix H#) \. 

^ ^questionnaires on their 
^ i feeHogaNend experiences as — * . 

' . a result of expos)ire to - - , * ' . 
' . J alsiulaClon ^ ^ * • . , 

' /: .6. Surrey* Sac i«l *Studie« , (Appendix F. ) . 

Attitude Survey (Post- • ' ' . 
I • Test) • • ■ . 

Instructional Materials ' ^ • 

Listed below 'avi the materUrs that were available to the 

project students. : 5eJ.ected laaterlals were used to Introduce^ developt . 

. reinforce^ Vevlev/and extfend leamteg experiences required for the 

' topics taughit during the projectr 

' - 'flOOi^ ANIX MAGAZINES , ' . \ \ 

' BarlettV Fenton and -others. American History. Kev York: Holt, Rlnehart, 
Wl.n8ton, 1970, Chapter -3. . * / . 

• Cohfen, William.- Th^ Bill of Rights. Npw Ybrkt Benrlger/1968/ pp. 30-5?. 

' CongVeasionaL^ Record . Washington, D^Cpt Congressional Digest Corp^, 
. ^"i. 1972 (Jaftuary-June Issues). ^ . o - 

\ • ^ * . ' - - . ' ' ' 

Coyle, David'. The United S.tatea Political S^stea . New York i Mentor, • 
• ' 1969; pp. 81-135. . . ^ , 

Current, Richard M., Alexander De Conde, and Harr.ls F. Dtote.^ United 
* , * • States History ^ tOaklandi New Jersey i Scott, fbwsman,'^ 1972,^ 

(Unita I-IV)r. • / £ ' y 



Tltzgerald, Thftnas. The Presidency ^ New Yorkt Scholastic, 1973, 
^ , ^ r.pp. 15-33. \ ; • ) 

Forrester, WlUlatn Ray. ' «Tbe • Supreme. Coutt,^? World Book Encyclobedla . 
%(l972f)'. Vor. XVIII, pp#-798-80i. • 

'ERIC , • ^ 79 . . ; , . 
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Garratyt John fii AaericaQ Hatlon* Ktw York: 'harper and Sbv>,yi97l» 
.Chapter* 10* 15. 

Gordont Irving F. toerican History Review Text * ^Hew Ybricj Ao»co 

ScJ!oK>l Publications, 1972. , ' 1 

Hamilton, Jack. The Supretoe Court . New Yoric:. S^holasCiCt 1972, 
ppt 50-72. ' • . , ' / • 

Harvard, Willlaa C. Goveraaent and Politics of the P. S . New Yorkt _ 
* Hacaillan, 1971, Chapters 4.and 5. . . . - . 

Uuchtenburgt W. 'C. Wanklin aoosevelt and the Hev Efeal .^ New Yorkt - 
Harper and Row, 1963. ' ' ' 

♦ • . * 
Lieberaan,' Jethro. , Understanding Our' Constitution . New York: Fawcett^^ 

1970,. Chapters 2*6. ■ * 

Loaax,* L. B. The JCegro Rfevolt . New York: Macmillan, 1963.* ! 

Howry, fi* E. Theodore Roosevelt and the Pro^resjslve Movement . Boston: • 
Little, Brown, 19A6. . , . z . • 

Pauline, Lawrence J., David Goodhart, and Andrew Morxe^llo. Concepts in 
' Ajnerican History . Neii? Yorki ^Cambridge, 1970, ^Chaptcrs l-5« 

Soarc, Douglar. 5tatet. Rights vs» Federal Povgr » Mfw Yo^rki 5chota$tlc, 
l?71, pp. 83-97.. ' ■ • 

Smith, Mary Magruder. Aifterican Government . Rockleigh, Kew Jersey t — 
Allyn and Bacon, 1973. 

Wicker, Thonaa. JFK and LBJ . New Yorkt W, H. Sadlier, 1968. 

/ • • < 

William*, Irving ~G. govemiBent . New Yorki W. H. Sadlier,- 1970, 

' ^ ■ Chapter 1. . . 
II. PRIMARY sbORCe MATERIALS: ^ .'' . 

* • • • . » 

A*' Excerpts from political documents to understand the origins 
of political power ^ / ' 

I. J The Hay flower Compact , 
^ Fundanacntal Orders of Connecticut ' 
3. . The» Declaration of Independence - " ' 

. B. Excerpts from historical docuioents to illustrate English 
political practice 

■ i • The Ha^a Carta " ^ * - ^b 

y 2^ Htfe -Petition of Ri^htg 



3. The English Bill ot Rights 

C* A Horida Supreooe Coutt Speech about the Gro^^ of Federal^ 
. power by Justice Millard^ -Caldwell, 
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D.^ Kxcerptt froa political thinkers to help understand the reasons 
for separation of powers 

1. ,. The Spirit of Levs by Mbntesquiku 

2. The Eederaiist by James Madison 
3« The- Republic by Charles A. "seard 

Preaideptfal statements to^illusttate Presidential pdver 
. 1. Stateaeht .of President Truxsan relative to the relief of 
Douglas i^cArthurt April -10^ .1951 . ^ 
,2. Statea^t of President truajan relative *to veto in the' > 

. ^Internet Security Acf, September 22, 1950. 
3« '^President K^edy's blockade^ pr^clatsat ion 

P. Presidential vievpoints to illustrate Presidential pov^r 

Presi.dential speeches to understand tfaejieed for -increased 
.federal powers- * * v. 

.^^'1.^ Connonwal^h Club Speech by Preiijdent KraAkli*. D. Rooseveli#» 
- 2. First Inaugural Address of President Franklin D. Roosevett 

3. Second Inaugural Address of Pr'esid^t Franklin Roosevelt 



l^n 



H. The Federalist ^ Ho. 10 (statement by Jaioes Mad i Son to undern 
' stahd;t>dlitical p^rties> • 

'All of the primary source anteriala were lAcate'd in ^he library^ 



.IIL»^^ AUDIO* VISUAL' MATERIALS 
TITLE , . 

• ' A. Audio«Vfguat Ut9 t ■ 
Anaton»y o^- U.S.' Political' Pii^ties 

" Clg'y Coverntnent. Iri Action > 

- Portrait^of a.RreShman Con^re^sffian 

the HonoraMe gpurt: ' The Supreme ^ . 
Court of the U«S«' >\ 

D>$» GovernmeptLin^ Action? r The V 
Hodse of Representfaj^ly^g - . ' 

• ' • ^ ». ' • - 

' Films ? ; 

Aa^rican Revolution'. / ' ' . 
CuUrV Missile CrtsiJT . * . 
^ Defining Democracy: ''. . ^ 



. , ^ SOURCE • 

• V • - . 

.'-....* 

Guidance Associates. ^ 
' Pl'easantvUle^ K^w York 

Gui^ano* Aasoclat/!s 
Pltaaaztcvllla,. New Yor}c 

• Guidance. Associatea 
nedafntville, t^ev'York 

•Gtfldance .Aaaociatel 
^pUaaantville, Hew York 

■r'New yoric time a • 
, 'Nev York, New York 



Laajning Kesourcc Saryica 
SoutheVn ' Ilit^la Ualveraltjr . 
vCarbondaU, Ulinoi8v62901 
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Franklin d. Rpogevelt's C,C.C. 
Franklin D» Roatevelt** First Tera 
Supreme Court 
Trunin Years * . 



Tmo Decades of History 
* C. Fliastrlpsi 



Basic Ideas of DetiOcratic Sconoaics' 



Basic Idears of a Desocratl 
Government 



^slc Ideas of a De^ratlg Sdctaty 

Civil Wa r and Reconstruction^ ' 

Detaocracy in^'Aaerica 

Deiaocracyt WHat^Jgoy Should KnoW ^ , ' 
and Why (set of- 6) ' T * . 



Federal Systep ^ Part I 

Fedesal System * Barti II 7 * 

Franklin Delano Rcfc^sevelt^ ' 

Great Depression and Jthe New ifeal 

Jackson! an Democracy^ ; ' 

Meeting the Challenge\o Demociracy 7 ' 

0 

Mr» President 



Theodore Roosevelt- » 

Why Study Deoocracy ? 

D. Recordings 

Inaugural Addresses of Fi^nkltn D » 
Roosevelt 

Harry S. Truman» Dwight D* Eisenhover 
and John Kennedy 
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Lemming *Ee«o«rct -Service 
Sobthem Illinois University 
CerboniUIe, -niioois ,62901 



EncyclopediA Brlttanlee 
Chicago, Illinois 



Fb^lkvays Records 
165 -West 46th Street 
New York, .Nv Y. 10036 



TITLE 



White anisft or 'Bust,- Seven SUp> to 
the' Paretidettcy - , . .' 



A- Ihoti&aad Pays—Arthur 
ScKlessihgef« Jr.^ ^terviwer 

Aaericim' PolItlcs^^A Conoarlson 

Ktancjjy Afiialnlstratlon^^t^ 
> Sorensoa^ laterviever " , 

? • • 

HakinR of the Prestdent'^1960 

}^kiM of the Pfeslcletit*»l964 

. Potlttcs^^the ObDortualties*^ 
Leonard Hall, intcryiewtr ^ 

; fransparencleti 

" Btll of Rights i 

' Constltut-ional Amendments 

» < * * 

Jtey Supreme Cottrt Decl8lon« 

G. Photographs t 

President. Kennedy SI znlng the 
^clear Bah Treaty ^ . 

President Johnson Sl^tftg^the 
Civil -Rifihts, 3111: of -19^4 

President Nixon's Visit to China 



17'. SmUUTION 

1787. 

.'1 



besotracy 



GAM^ 



Itt west 46th Strec.t 
Ncv York, K;/Yi 10036. 



KstioKd'T*^ Sepositot^r. 
Qdivertfity b£ Colorado.. 
&Mld»r,^CoXorAdo $0304 



Aevae Znc* 

500 fifth- Avenue 

l^ew York, N. Y. 10036 




New York' Tides, Monday, 
epte«ber 8,' 1963 

* * . ^ 

ork 'floes, ^fednesdsy, 

April 10, 1964 

New Wrk Tioes, We4ncsd«r, 

Wbruiry 13, }9n , ' 

Olcott IbtMrd, ;Mc; . 
;34 North Bentral Avenue 
Bii^sdaU, Ni Y^ 10550 

Western Publishing Coapany, 
850 Third Aveaua 
New York,'N. Y. 10022 



. TLTLZ 

'l ihter^Nation SitaulatiOo Kit. ; 



gat Iti the Ris^ ^ 



/• 'Scleace Research Associate* 
259 Eaat Erie Street 
Oilcaso, niipoi* 60611 ' * 

Ch«ttglB% Tlaes Educa^tJpn. Serv 
JWv^.of Tne .Klplinget • 

iSfhiftgton ^itorsy Inc« ' 
1729 H Street 

H,V. Washington, 20006 ♦ 

. Olcdtt Forward, Inc. 
234 North Central: Avenue 
Bartsdale, N.Y. W530 ' 



SUMMARY 

The project was perfonsed in a middle c^ass suburban high scbdol 
.in Elfasford, New York, with one hundred students representing five 

eleventh grade classes of American History. One o^f the classes was . 

an honors group; the other four w e re for m ed heterogetfeously. — 
• , . Four teachers, incicding the writer; conducted the classes^ 

'while twD student teacher^ assisted. Preparation for the project 

' ' ' " ^ 

began sonths prior to the^ semester* The investigator ^d his associates 

.visited deronstrat ion classropos, interviewed teachers and students on . 

game methodolt>gy, attended workshops and-^emhiars; and studiad refated 

].iterature« Regular conferences were held to select applicable sipu* 

lation games, to acquaint teachers wi^h*gcme techniques, to plan 

* • , \ ^ 

. * V. 

instructional goals and methpdSt and to establish evaluatiomprocedures* 

Staff meetings during the project concerned siych problflte ^s 
teaching techniques, options for suppleioentary activities, and mor^ 



efficient stuflent grouping's, ' • 

The project ;inVolv^ the use oxsinwlation'^games in deiXing 
V,ith fivfi topics in American government and politics* •Within.the 
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rtxtkmr course o£ study, the Intent v&s to »dlfy Methodology Vf, 



XD esphasizlng the teaching of concepts In addition to.accusulatlng 



*| . data; (2) incorporating bartc concepts drawn -froa thesdiscipllnes of 



history and t^c social sciences, <3) stressing specific akllls andr. . . 
research techi^iques, (4) providing learning activities aioed at 
conceptual i rat ipn through techniques of inquiry and discovery, and 
C5J prbooting the use of sail^ioedla resources^ 

Ih^ gaines provided actual events in history vhich, ^cn 
reenacted, aartced students how they would have resolved Selected issues 
under consideration had they been involved in the decision asking 
•process during a -particular tioe in history* This vas done in order 



to involve the students as veil as to increase thei& interest in social 
studies.'^ • ■ _ ' 

Prior to the s&art of the project, the five classes inet 
together foi- or4enfAtion in gtoe procedure, selection pf "class - 
leaders, and directions on availability of supplementary mafeeriaXs^ 
A variety of activities—research assigaments, lecture?, and audio* 
visual presentations— preceded the playing of each game to provide the 
* students with necessary background information* After several periods 
ot simulated learning; the classes ^gain were brought •together for 
discussion an^ review. * • 

The simulation games employed^n the project were 1787 1 ^ 

Democracy ^ Inter'»?to£ion Sttculation » Hat^^in^the^Ring ^ and The Union 



Divid 



V. 



' * The .course topic titled "The .OirgSi^i^ation of Government** 

' / . • • • . •• • , ' • . 

found class members essuming roles as delegste45to i mock Constitutional 
(^vention In th^ 1787 garae# Their ^ratified** doctqent forNa federal 
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eovernatet was ultimately coapared vith the. actual U.^S. Con»titutiaa# 

la- the" ci^t gaae> that caz:5)risc Deroc^cy, atudcnta 

becMf lnvolVe<J in decislon-aaklng irel«tcd to the topic "The Orjganizttion 
of the toerican Govcfeaeat." -The sisailation provided opportunities for 
partl^paii^ to play-l-c^^ato r t or ci tize iis» and consider the relation- 
ahip between these roles In a representative democracy. 

Inter^Hatlon Sioulation related to '*Ihe Aaiertcan Presidency." 
In this gaae, five nations vcre "crcajted,'^ and student participants 
were challenged t?D assu3>e roles of various public officials confronted 
wlt'h a variety of international' crises. 

PJ^ayers of the Hat»ii!t»the»Ring gatae faced the realities of 

seeking the Presidential nomination. . Students were ipvolved in all 

t f ^ ^ 

aspects of the presidential nomination process. . ^ 

{ The Union Divides gave- students opportunities to exp^lore , . 
^ TT- , 

conflicts faced by the nation between 1850* and 1870, Students were 



asked to ^play roles depicting state governors faced. Vith problems • 

• ♦ '/ . • . , ' 

associated with the Civil War period,, . ^; ■ . - • - 

<^ ' • " , 

The gaoear, however, were not the sole method of developing. . 

the course. objectives. •Lecttares, discussions, debates, individual . * 

■and 'cooTDittee reports, audio-visual presentation^Jk^field trips/ and 

• * "tfP*' 

individualize exercises remained important parts of the educational 

strategy. . ' ' V ' ^ ' \ 

HomeWrk was considered an instructional opportunity, for ^he > 
students to* ^sh^y^the prog^ss they werft malclng,. Qbizzes af t^ ' 
simulatiotri ^me> a test Upon completion of the five course units, as 

%jell,as^he individual student^s class -participation were all clcmehts- 

r / r . ^ ■ _ 

utid in, evaluation. 



•Chapter V - . 

* . ' » 

PSESEKTATION' AKD iUfALTKIS OF THE DATA. 

/" Thi« chapter reports the result^ gathered £roa data ».lBed at. 
aasvering four qVestlonr upon vhich the i^tudy is "based. After a ^enerml 
discussion, the findings related to each qucstiorf are gresented land 
discussed.^ , . . • " » 

• •■• . ■■ /' . . ■ 

* GSNEaAL DISCUSS lOK ^ ' 

Perhaps the tnost t6vealing aspect of this study was tKe posicive 

notion that the project students* interests in and attitudes toward tl^ ^ 

• * ^ 

study of wciat ftudies improved during the tine sitnulatio'n gaaes vere • 
utilWed as a Reaming technique • " To attyone \Ao had vftnessed the 
students* general discontent a^year earlier in gradSiO, the folloving 

excerpts froai one teacher's notes are revealing* 

■ • . * « 

!• After playing 1787 one day, the students agreed to 
. ' bring their hinches with-tiifep for. the rest of the* 
* veeky so they, could have an fextra^Kirty joinutes. of 
playing, titce each day. . ^ 

fox th> confereijces required in playing Inter^Katiofty 
aiaycrs often chose not to take tiid-session breaks, 
. * ^nd the fc'achers had a hard time getjing thcsa to stop 
' ' • for lunch. . * • ' 



3j. In several clssse?, studej^ts played- Hat in thl^ Ring 
' for periods of an hour or xnore^ and some studen ts ^ 
jitayed- after school to help prepare laaterials to be 
used the next day*. . < ' * , 

React/ons by studenfs to s|iculation games irere sitDi.: 

..(' ' ■ v. 
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- I* I thought -JRS %«^^nt<rt;*l»laSr yet- it vas for ^ 
. learriitig aifaut fortiga affairs* Thi# gaaa should b« • 
• played by every citizen in the world* ^ • • 

* ' 2# I^ve never r^ad jor bitten so cwth.in «y entire life 
because these sifiMlations really arouted all of aiy 

curiosity-and In^e^eat^ I only wish I had* started ® ' 

.this prograa during last year.^s Vfer^d History course. 

• ^ ~ ' . . ' 

3* ^This iDfthod of teaching the etudcnt in iny opinlba is 
far superior in that it gives /the student useful 
inforoati^n he can use rather [than information he 
vlll forget* 

4* Being the type of person' I aa^ I hav^ been h^ppy wi^ 
the (cl^ss because I find sore to ^ learning experience . 
than just books* 

5* Simulation is the best way to leam-hiatory, especially • 
ikserican History* Why? You live the history; you don^t 
get bore^ with lectutes; you don't get writer^s cratap 
taking notes* * *It was twenty weelcs of real Bind 
expansion* ^ v 

\ In general, the students* i>erceptions of^the gfses were that * 

they .were enjoyable (partly by virtue of being gaaesr), and they freed 

' theai froa tlte rigidity associated with the usual classroom structure* 

While the results- of the data to be reviewed later in this ^chapter 
- f ' * . * 

are far from rigorous quantitative measures of ••interest, tKjTwcIgHE 

of evidence indicates that taost students did react to the games very " 

positively* . Some tsay have expressed enthusiasm more out of politeness 

then ^iivict ion » but the fact that there were negative responses suggests ^ 

*that students reacted to. questions honestly* It seems cl^ar that thi 

games were responsible foT incfteased involvement ax^^d this factor tSay have 

. ' ^ a ' 

been thelmbst in^rtant outcome of thd study* 9 ^ > 

^ • • .the essence of a good tool fol: leamthg 

is its s0lf*motivatlng quality. Its ^ability 

to capture attenWon and induce the learner ' - ^ 

to seek ^o leamLmore* And' probably the key ' 
factor in the 'failure of^so many adolescents 
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to learn effectivcj.y in our schools is lack 

of notivation*! ' ' • 

— - — c 

pTOis study also atte2q>tcd to dctcralne whether slaulatlon gases 
resulted in *itsproved social studies grades* In order to sake this 
determination, thcstudents? were^gi ven fo ur qutrx<s and: a unit test, 
sinilar to the type given tp'atud^ts taught in Jthe aore traditional 
manner.^ The average grade of the 100 students vas the ht'ghest achieved 
by UtJ^i year students in three years. \ 

. r * 

.^ch student vas also required to write 'a brief report at tie 
end of each game, explaining his role and the actions taken during the * 
gaae. lie was asked to ^plain his votes, his effortTs to gain support for 
his point of view, and his, **politlrklng*« and comproaises to Attain an \, 
end. These reports were checWtd for adequacy of information, logical , 
thinking, and ability to plan strategies. There was improved student 

■ • • ' \ 

insights, corfcfpt awareness, and. use of a variety of skills a 

There was al^ marked improvement in class participation and 
completion of hon^wbrk assignments on the part of the students. They* 
appeared to be more fully involved in the course than in ^rior years. 
.Also, additional learning seemed' to be tajcing place, in post-game 
discussionat, for example, the studet^ts stressed the fact that the gaaes 
made them more aware and alert; that they were given a sense of ^S^hat 
life is really like;" and that the games helped them to appreciate what 

Mecision^maljdrs experience. ? - ' / 

' ' * ' - / 

There appeared to be a greater realisation 'of .course objectiv|s,- 

•-/» , • ^ • ' 

as compared tp prior years. Jot 



example, the teichers found, two kinds 

■ t -. 



- * ISarane "5. Boocock and J. S. Coleman, "Games with Simulated 
Ehvironfflfents in Leamingf** Sociology of Jldiucgtion , XXXJX* (-Summerr^WSS), 
*?15-16. • 'i?- / ' ^ ' 
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of^roed Iwrnlng outcoaes- etpecUllyt that dld'oot seea to. exist to 
tht sue degree* In ^rlor yeew: XI ) 'Avmreneij endc Insights : The stu- 
dents csae svay vlth s deeper understanding of* governoentsl and'pollt* 
icsl forces that affect national as veil as International derelopoents, 
especially tKosc tliat lea4 to tensions, conflicts, and wars* They, also - 
d^elop^ a richer and sore realistic appreciation of the decision** 
asking process and what it was like to be a 4ecision-oaker; (2D, Coage- 
tenc les: The students seeteed to have developed negotiating skills^ * 
organ 1 rational skills, self-confidence, and the ability to cope vlth the- 

' ■ ■ ■ ' • ' • 1 ' 

aablgultLM and uncertainties of an increasingly complicated wrld* 



The studcntf in the project agreei ?Hat the course objectives 



were realised* More- than 85 percent .of the partlclpants^responded 
positively when asked whether simulation gfses made t)iefli mre aware^of 



the C03T>Xexltles of soplety/ And^ in another "vein* there was altnost ^ 

'unanltaous agreement by students that they learned a great deal. about 

people as a result of their |)artliclpation in the gapes* Smaller numbers 

felt that they learned something about themselves, that the slttulatlons 

affected some of their personal views and beliefs, and that they would'^ 

pay more attention to issues involving government and politics* 

The fpliowing cosnent by one of the students, made after/ playing 

Inter^Nat^on Siroulation , captures some^f the essence of the above: 

YoU really see how tough Tt is* But you pick, up a 
* ; ^ newspaper at. night ondj^ou read something and you sayy^ 
• ♦♦Aw, that'gdy doesn^t'know what he's do^ng* If \ were 
there I'd^do something! else*^* ^ . 

Claims can al^(o/be made from the results obtslned that tjie^ , 

students leamed more facts and content principles then In^ prior years 

when they utilized more conventional classroom aetlvltles* This stutly 

demonstrated that simulatlo:^ games were useful. vehicles for learning 



facts, tcquirlnj InfoxBttioa, jcnd reii^zlag obJcctiYe* In the affective 
dosein. Generellyt the'tventy weeks of slculsted learzxing sppesred t^o. 
■otivste lesrningt prooote student intersctlonf present a cle^irer picture 
of real^life situations, and provide opportunities for direct stjudent 
Involveaent in the learning process. 

A fourth arek of investigation sought to deteraine vhether 
sis^latit^ gases promoted morcr realistic teac^jtng techniquest stu4ent« 
teacher relations, and student participation. * ^ 

A 

project teachers agreed that simulation gatoes not only 

proooted realistic teaching techa?que8, but also raised real questions 

about the in own classroom practices. >THe ti»achers began. to raise their 

of student capabilities* | They. tended to exaafne th^it 

n^i:sal' teaching meJthods too're dritically.' One ponsequen^ was a change 

in basic' teaching patterns. Assignments werle baaed opre on individual 

stu4cbt abilVty; discuasions-xall^d-^e-Mre reflective thinking* 

* • . Studtet-teacher relations w^re greatly irapxovtd during the 

project* Generally, the project teachers felt that simulatidhs iSoved 

the "control'* of the classroom from the teacher to, the student, and 

thereby created a bd|ter environment for student^teacher relations* 

Studeht responses after ^e project attested to the improved ^relations*. 

One student commented i , . ' ^ 

The relationship with teacher and student, ^ well 
as student to student, was free feeling* Eyeryot|e 
got along* Zn traditional^ classes it^s always tl|e 
teacher,- an(i, the student^has to listen and do what 
^ the teadh^r; aays* in thie Limulation game views I 
jrere a^ goot as the tcacper's* You said what you 
^ The teacher accepted your opinion and idias«| 



Similar statements were made by other students; not* one 
;0tudept suggested that st^d^^nt-teacKef* relations had deteriorated 



during^ the period of the project ♦ There appeared to be a abtlceabl'e. 
Ijicreaae in student effort and attention to work* iElaas behavior 
iiq)roTed and the nuaber of atudent^tardy or absent froa'clas8^< 
decreased markedly* 



ANALYSIS or THE BASIC QII^TIONS 



In this* section^ the writer presents the findings of the study 
as they relate to the four basic -questions listed below: 

I* Did the use of simulation games increase student 

» * 

interest in and improve attitudes toward social studies?. . 

V 

IX* Did the usc^ af simulation games result in in^roved social 
studiea grades? 
Illi^ -Were specific course objjsctives more fully realized^ 

through the use 6f simulation gimes? ' 
is. .Did the use of simulation gamea promote more realistic 

teaching techniques^., student^teacher rej^atioiis, and student 
^ participation? 

Each of the four is considered separately* 

Question I; Did the Use of Simulation 

Qames Increase Student In-tergat in - ^ . . 

and Improve Attitudes lovard - . . ' % 

% Social Studies if ^ ^ 

As indicated in Cha*ter IK, information was gathered from a 

socl!al studies attitude survey, ^from direct observations, from' interviews 

t • ' * \ ' 

vi6h teachers, an<| from student and parent questionnaires^ 

\ A **Social Studies Attitude Survey^' was .completed by the jproj'cu:^ \ 
studenta^ before. and after the twenty week course yhich introduced 
simulation games as a teachi^g^leaming technique* Fourteen/^t^s w^re 
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Structured to- deteralne the utxtitnii* feelings about "«»cisl studies ss 

t Table 1 ihows the A«aber» of student* yho ^stroagly agreed, 

•»agreed,« ••dliagreed,** « •♦ttrongly diwgreed^ with each Item before 

and after the cour»e# The itudenta placed lltnl ted value on the social 

studies before the introduction of sinmlation gtaes^ but changed their 
* 

opinions draaatlcally by the time the course was coit^let^d^ 
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Indicative «l»o of the students* change- in kttitude tovard the • 
social-. studies were the results of a survey vWch~ asked ttxkaa^ts to 
r-ank .selected hfgh Jtfihool subjects according to preferrrfid'^teresu 

As shovn in lible 2, only eight students ranked Social Studies 

first before the 'course; after twenty weeks of leaj^ng via sloulation, 

sixteen students rated Social Studies first. Social Studies was ranked 

lecond following the project by forty students compared to the twenty 

who had given It that position before^ Only three students ranked ^ 

\ • . 
Social Studies lower on the post test. 4 Four students ranked Social 

Studies, first a^ter ranking it third on the pre-test. ^ Overall, Social 

Studies taoved from 'last to third and rtoved up in the preference scale 

,taore than, the other subjects. 



r 



Table 2 



tudent flanking of Selected Subjects 
Before and After Use of 
Simulation Ganiek ' 





' Social Studies 




Sctence 


1 

* .Hathematics 


Ra^k 


• Before 


After 


Before. 


After 


.Befiore 

^ >JV ^ 


After , 


; Before 


After ^ 




• z * ' 

In cTdtr to detetattee wort fully tht rt^i^ tor rating the ^ 

•ocUi studies as they did, tvcaty^f ive studeatr vera altked to explain 

their reaaanf *£or chtnging or aaintainin$ their ratings* 

Students vho rated social studies hi^r oxnented that during 
» 

the project the classr ^i i vas a»e like the^real vorld# Learning We ~r 
eaphasized rather than rote oeaorizat ion* The learning enriroitaent 
encouraged thes to grov by developing: 

(1) a feeling of responsibility and independence, 

(2) recognition of the wys in which infonsation t&ay be used 
to .make intelligent decisions, ^ 

(3) an awareness of hov huoian beings behave and hov the vorld 
^functions, 

(4) sensitivity to^ other persons^ pro>leais, 

(5) the ability to express' i4eas| 

(6) the capacity of intuitive and inductive reasoning,* 

(7) • problC2j*so|lving capabilities within a groxip, ^ 

(8) an appreciation of how others perceive the^,san3 

(9) the meaning of cotsoitnent* ' ~ ' 
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le following are seleated coaEoents froa students who rated. 

.social studies higher after the course* 

L« ''The course as a whole provided not only an interesting 
experience but a nuIti«»educational experience* For 
« instaxtce, I received an education in t 1} history, 
2) sociology, 3) psychology, 4) economics, and 5) political 
science* ^ These are only a few of thofst I feel I benefited 
'.^.^ frotD in the project experience* In iddition, the project * 
r Reinforced sy ideas and ideals in history* It taught me 
'how tb learn frbta the mistakes i>f otters* 

2* I rated social studies higher after the course because I 
felt th^t the experiences gained will teach us 
pur lives better* It was en exercis^ in llvljizAs well 
as history* 
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3, I V8S la\ tradltktoal social • studies class Ust year, ' 
and thae la i» ar^arisoa be'cweea the two* I feel • 
' • that the aliiulationVlasses offered duch ao^e. I vas 

genuinely Involved Ih histo:^ and waited to read, act - • . 
. . ' Otl class, and write iy paptrt*^ I feel I got a' general 
perapiictlve of hlscor^ la various aspects. 

. ■ '\.'' . ' ■ 

Several students interviewed rated social studies lower • 

following the course. Two studentf rated social stcaiesy lower because 

they felt thit the learning of specific fact* and inforaatlon was better-- 

acQO!^ll«hed by the traditional approach. A third felt that the ; 

siiBulation gaaes gave bin "a skeptical, cynLcal view of the world.* 

ClassrooTB observations, traa classrocja" observations made in social 

studies classes during the students* 16th and llttkj[ears, levels of 

' Interest aad attitudes -were judged.. Generally, the. observations vere 

iased on opinion; the observers noted situations in which the stodents 

s.ecaed vary interested in the Itosons andl participated fully, j>articularly 

In the project year*^ There vera other situations, however, where 

student reactions to 'lessons were negative.:^ 

' In social studies classesduring' thi 10th year, forty-flve 

observations were made, each' lasting a minlcito of twenty tainutes* 

y i 
During the -project year, 302 observations, eadh lasting a ainlimj:a 

\ 

^ of twenty mlnytes, were completed in the five ilasses involved In 

* \' • 

the study# In the classrooms, visited, information was gathered about 

\ * 

. * teaching techniq^ies. utilized, activities compl^ttd^ instructional, 
material^ used, project studentsV interests^ attitudes and degree 6£ 
active partlcipatipn. * y - 

Before comparing the obsfetvitiotts'notcd, ba^ground informatloit^ 
about th^ 10th year of social studies' Is outlined* f^imilar information 



about the project year was presented in Chapter IV# \ 

\ 
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Ihc 10th coarse bcgaa vith « study of the MVoLutloas 

v^ich Aecos5>aiiicd ttt»' decline of feudal isa and the rise of saodem 

• ^ 
Europe* Contc=?orAry pattems^of ecoooQic thou^, «d ytaxioMZ 

eieaents of Eur<^pean social « ecoaoaic, and political life» vere traced 

'h^tk to this era* * 

Additional theaes developed sooc of the tsajor forces responsib^ 
for sha3>ing the course of Western Civilization during the past four 
hundred years. Students considered both tte benefits and problcas of 
Indus t rial isa that transfonaed the econoay of Western Europe and 
Influenced other parts qf the world. ^ | 

In considering t{ie development of despcricy, students considered 
polJrtical institutions and processes in order to deepen their apprepiatic 
of and copaittaent to the values of a democratic society. Hationaliso , 
,*nd colonialiKa, particularly inii>ortant In the. nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, were explored; the thetae of war and .peace related to problems 
of industrialistHy nationalisa, and colonialism; these were applied to 
^he history of Europe in the twentieth century. 

In comparing students during their 10th and 11th year of social 
studies, differences were noted in student interest and attitudes. 

Basically, the project students were taught social studies in , 
the traditional' nanner during their 10th year* . Eo^hasis was on the 
acquisition of factual information* Content outlined in the department's 
curriculum guide was followed closely* * 

By contrast, the students appeared tor be quite iriVolyed in the 
learning process during the project year* Ihe five simulation games 
provided a teaching-^leaming technique which emphasized the acquisition 
of basic skills and "learning by doing." The activities were student- 
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oriented rather th«a teacher-orlentea. ZeslUtlC tttespts were a*de to 
help the stodents becooe better learners* . Ihis style of learning, along 
with xaore Infonsal seating arrangeacnts, sccaed to enhance the interests 
and attitudes of the students during the project -year. * 

During the iOth y«ar, the -stttdents vera seldoi »involVcd»» in Jthe 
lesson; they Appeared less than «^siastic with existing instructiOMl 
practices and caateriels. Since the tea^rs were actively involved in 
cost of the lessons for the better part of the period, the students had 
little recourse but to becooe passive learners* t^^y had few opportun- 
ities to ''analyze and evaluate the subject natter being studied* The 
project students, on the other hand^ were .deeply "Involved" during the 
project year«^ The teachers seldoa dominated the lesson, but instead 
acted principally as guides and resource people* Students were 
encouraged to develop their powers of analytical thinking and inter- 
pretation* Tfiey also received training in' arriving at decisions and 
accepting responsibilities. Students seemed^^aore interested and 
motivated than they had been in the 10th grade* Conseqyently, student 
participation seemed to be toore pronounced* They were given oppor-* 
tunities to explore, to challenge, and to discover* During t|ie project 



year one of the teachers said to his class: 



The participation to date has far outstripped my 
wildest expectations* We are now in our tenth 
week of simulated learning and very few of you 
are either late or absent from class* Most of 
^ your homework is completed and ^ou all seem very 

interested in each lesson* - — 

"The teachers also noticed that academically sloi^r students 

partici(>ated more daring the proj^t year than in the previous year^ 

Ihey appeared^more relaxed and willing to be active members of the 

class* Several of these students cazoe in during their study-hall 
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periods to observe the other clestes Inv^ved In the etudy. Along with 
these Jigns of increased class participetlon during the proj^ect ytfar, ■ ^ 
evidence existed that students resd aore sad vorked harder at 4oi«e In 

pi^epa^ing hoaewrk assignaeats. It ^as jEouad, generally, Tlui ten or • 

- ' > ' - ' 

■ore p^^ject students participated Actively during eagl^clast.seaslon 

/ " / ' ' ' 

coacpared to five studeits per cU/Js during the JLOth year. Table 3 coapares 

the nunbfers of students who parlt^cipated in class activities during the 

lOth and llth yearse 



Table 3 



AvcrageKuaber of Individual Students 
Who P^icipated in Clasirooa Activities 
in Grades 10 and 11 

/ 
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Avg. of Student* 




^ Koo of . 


No .'of Students 


Hbo Participate.d ?tx 


'Crade ^ 


Observations 


^ Participated 


Class Session or Per 






.Observation Period 


loth / 


45 ' 


. 225 , 


5 


lUh 


302 , - 


3150 • ^ 


10^4 



' Another Tnd^p^tion of greater sttfdent interest^ In social studies 
was the improved discipline of thc^studejits during the project year/ 

V 

Tne* number of tioes the teachers had t<> stop teaching' in ot!der to 
disciixtine the students was greatly reduced during the twenty-week 
project. There were thirty fewer cases of reported discipline problems 
during the tltoe in which, the study was ifi progres? C<^mpared to a ^ 
corresponding period the previous year.- •Table 4 presents cases of 
reported discipline problems. . ' ; 



Table 4 



Kur^t'of asported Discipline Problcfc* 
Daring the 10th *nd llth Yewr of Study 



Grftde 


> 


Ko* of Reported Cases 
of Oistipline 


Ayg# KOf^ of Reported 
' Cases Per Studeat 






46 


.46 




V« 


16 ' • . ^ 


.16 * , 



As revealed by the staff » probtens odsc often encountered 
**^during the 10th year of study r,cfUctedi 



r 
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(1) nttle contact among and between students and teachers^ 

(2) acadealcally poor students being ignored, 

(3) few oK>ortunlties for students to analyze and^valiiate 
< lessons^ 

(4) students as passive learners (using a text or, at tnost, 
one other ity^tructional material)^ / 

"(5) little evidence of active participation by stuflents, 

#(6) ttuch emphasis on subject matter; little on the humanizing 
>ect of man's behavior, , 
• • 

(7) stud^nt^v^lng to classes without books or completed 
assignment^ 

(8) students IndulginS^in private conversations or Involved 
In "activities'! unr^H^ed to class* 



In suornary, the data .obtalned^f^m; the observations seemed to 
show heightened interest and a growth of positive attitudes among the 
students during the^^^wenty-week project • The teachers noted that 
'Students reacted well to the idea of the simulation game format. 
Although a majority of the students were favorably inclined towards 
the project/ some showed. signs of anxiety over grades and a skepticism 
about the "game method" Itself* The teachers were reasonably certain 
that the use of simulation games helped build motivation, hence the 
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increase In Interest «nd lnvo^ves>ent» ^ ' ^ 

Intervlevs vUh teachers ^ Interviews with teachers involved' ,^th the 
project provided additional InforaatioSMrelating tc, student interests 
and attitudes toward social- studies. 

Generally, the three teachers who worked with the participating 
students in social studies clasates during the 10th year felt that; xaost 



of the students had poor attitudes towards the subject* The students, 

they said, lacked self-assurance, had little interest in deling social 

studies assignments, and did not effecti^ly use skills already attained^ 

By contrast, the four teachers Involved in the II th year project 
ft ^ 

stated that tbe'use of simulation gaioes influenced and modified 
partlcip^'ts* attitudes toward social stt^l^* 

The lOth year teachers and the project teachers (11 th year) 
responded. to a series of questions intended to elicit information about 
the "effectiveness of theit teaching strategies in achieving desired 
student learning outcomes* (Appendices C, 0*) 

The lOth year teachers generally agreed with the absence reports 
noted later* They conjplained about student boredom and apathy," 
submission of incomplete assignments, inattentiveness, poor class 
conduct, class cutting, and tardiness* -The teachers were concerned 
that course objectives were n^ being fully realized and were critical 
of their own "inability" to move their Btudehts in a more positive way* 
Although phe teachers felt that student-teacher rapport did exist, they 
were admittedly dismayed "with the students* general beliavior and per-* » 

forraance* As a group they were aware of the need to initiate strategies* 

< 

« 

so^how/that would encourage greater student involvement and take 
advantage of their skills, interests and general awareness and ^ 
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xmieTBtmiins of historical ^feiit»» ^ ■ ■ - . 

" - lif j»ntr*st to the ne^iw*coaBeats aade by the »£h yeer stiff 
the. project teachBr«''.re3ark» geaerstea poeltiv* feelings shout their 
'reaching snd the vays in «5ir^ tbelr students reifpondid- to' tf»:coBr^ 

The teachers sttributccf their optlaisa to the intrc^ductlon bt 

... , , ■ ' ^ « . . 

gaaes as a teaching-learning strategy. They felt certain tijat the gaaes 
eapioyed were -responsible for proaotlng increased student interest, 
enthusiasffl, and class invoiveseat. The stydcnts, they felt, enjoyed 

the coarse and found it purposeful* Therefore, probleas related to 

\ 

general patterns of behaVfbr were not factors, of concern* 

Several teacher cosacnts are indicative of the spirited way 

in which teachers; relaxed to gasiesj ' ♦ ' 

I* Simulation ganses "Appear to haye considerable value 
% as a teaching tool* Ihe enthusiasm ot -the students 

^ • for simulation games vould Indicate that they are an 

excellent motivational d^vlcet ^IXiring the course of ♦ 
^ the game» It was never necessary .to prod or threaten 

a student Into action*^ Because game, activities were 
products of the students* own creation^ Initiative 
and originality of thought were encouraged* ^ 

_ 2* The • simulation games wer^ played with a high degree of 

* ' enthusiasm .and fealism. It was apparent that most of 

the students were emotionsilly inva^ved in their roles* 
For example, a number of students desired to attend . 
class for -purposes of conferences and negotiations 
during periods when other classes. were meeting* 
'The wHlfngness'^of over half the project students 
to give up their own free study time in order to 
involve themselves in additional game actfvlty was 
unanticipated an^ Indicated a high' level of Interest* 

3* One 6f the most important, values found In using 

■ simulations Is the added quest for seeking information. 
\ It was found phat during g^rae playing the number of 

• ; - sourdfe books dem'ancfed l)y students greatly Increased; 
* more students were seeking out teachers ^n the 
- department for subject matter informatioht 

Although the project staff agreed that game playing helped 

achieve course objectives and proiix>te increased student attitudes, 
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they cautioned against using gaaea as a single teaching technique* 

te*cl^r expressed the feelings -of the group » ,, . ; 

He vlll coottnue to asc sintulation* gataes in our 
classes* 3y being Involwd ih f He project, ve can 
say that slnulatlon* have^a great deal of valiie** 
but we feel that their use fe sociaL.itiidljef classes 
'oust not be in istflation* -That ts,^ they should ^ ^ \ 
C03?)leaent and not replace -the traditional taeans of 
t :::c:> instruction* tost certainly^ the procedures that 

- a teacher uses before and aftjer a siajylatlon 'are / • 
Just ar ic?>ortant* «e feel that slaulatlonsvcazv • 
coabat the ttlnd of borcdca thav<^^ ^velop In^ 
\^ even the^taost stteulatittg teacher's' classroom vhcn 
'"^^^ traditional cethods becope routi ne* 

,StudiCTt t^estionnaires* Bcsponses frooi student ques^lonjiaiTes and 

interviewf taken during "the iOth md project years ^Iso heiped the 

investigator determine .whether changes occurred In attitudes and 

lnt€res^s as a result of the proj-ect* . / 

" The information 'obtained from/these sources strongly suggei^t 

that student attitudes "during the lOt^i year were not Very favorably 

A maidrity found the Subject boring and felt, that social i^tudie^ was 

simply a course in^memofization* Tliey complained: abput the^'ways in 

'> ' * ' ' ' . ' ' ' ' 

which the material was, organized and presented* 

1« Social studies has Always been a bore for me* In 
history^ it is nothing but memori^^t memorize* 
And there are all those sermons about becoming a 
good citizen* It is just talk, talkf talk*, I get 
into a lot of trouble playing around in. social studies 
classes, and my citizenship grades are always poor 
in there* I/am alive todayt All those facts and 
* dat^s and sennons about becoming a good citizen 
aren^t ever going to do me any good* 

2* VMi^ social sfudies teachers are always asking us 
to ifead about something that happened a hundrexl 
years ago* ^Man, I want to know about today* I am 
just -no good at raemorizing all that old stuff* The . 
French Revolutionary War was a long* time ago, and 
they revolted against the kin§ a&)ut rights and all 
*that stuff* 



3. I hope that I have aa interesting social studies _ 
cla^s next year. I like a class, which is ^ve_^ 
with activity, where I aa reacting instead of being . 
told. Class should be like life itself. I could be 
« challenged to take more responsibility for learning. 

I could encounter real life problems in social studies. 
I would like a social studies class like that. ■ 

Tenth year students generally adoitted that they were not * . 
working to capacity, wllli^to participate in class discussion, or 
•oapletlng ouVside asslgnaehts. The reasons varied: ^feelings of apathy 
uncertainties about the relevancy of the subject, unwillingness to 
"just listen" to a lecture. As a result they did not feel'-.an obll- 
gation to attend classes, regularly or seek to extend themselves more 
thm minimally, (^pendlx B.) 

The students reacted differently to a series of questions after 
their experience with simulation games, (^pendix G.) 

1. This project should be a general education requlrraent, 
not as history, but just as "life". . . .1 found that the 
people who go places in the world are not the riders, 
but the thinkers and the workers. The key word to 

> simulation is "initiative." / 

2. SimuUtion is. the bestf way to learn history, especially 
American History. Why? You live the history; . you 
don*t get writer's cramps taking notes. ... ' . 

3. The slroulatfon brought the real vorld into the class- 
rooo—a process which is sometimes forgotten.- All too 
often education Is so far removed from the real vorXd 
that a student is not ready for life outside the 
academic world* 

4. It was the most interesting class that I have attended. 
^As a foreign student, my study of American History has 

been limited* . • .Many c6urses arc just the text, but 
this course is not only the text, but other books which 
contain additional materials. 

O • 

The students seemed impressed with the game approach. They 
enjoyed working in* groups and they apprcdati^d the involvement 
necessitated by role playing. The idea "of doing," the students 
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suggested, encouraged thea to •H?ant to express opinions freely*^ and 

base those opinions on outside riding and researcht* - Responses 

reflected posit?5^sreactions to student rather than teacher inpdt* 

• give;/ direct ions-jmd then left tx) do most of my , 
work on my own with little help from the instructor 
has taught- me more in a few days than what I^^would . _ 
have learned otherwise in" a few weeks.^ 

- Tot a number of^udents, the major attraction of the game 
was %imply that It was fun* The terras ••fun," ••interest ing,,** and 
••enjoyable** were used by a majority of the respondents* To some, the 
simulation approach was enjoyable simply because games were involved* 
••Playing games makes you more Interested In outcome*^ To others it 
was the ••challenge'* or ••competition** of. the game which made It 
enjoyable*' Finally, some admitted that the games made study easier 
than what was found In a regular class* Again, as one student 
claimed^ ^It*s a gaine, not work*** 

/ 'The^ responses" obtained from the interviews Indicated that the 
project students felt that the games made learning easier, more 
Interesting-, more competitive, and alll)wea^ tt^em more freedom* to, work 
on their own* 

In addition to the responses elicited from the Interview guides 
'sevent)Hfiie of the project students were asked to react to a series 
of twenty-five statements calllng'for responses ranging from 5I/*trongl,y 
agree** "to. ••strongly disagree*** Table 5 shows the students* responses 
to the twenty-five questions* * 
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Table 5 ' . /' 
Student Reactions to the Use of Simulation GatBCS 
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Question A 
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1. 


I felt my pax^ticipation in simulation 
games- vas vorth the. time and effort. >^ 


88 




4 


2 


1 




2. 


' The, simutSition gamfes were* personally 
' valuable to me^ as a learning experience. 


T 


46 


5 


5 . 


4 
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3. 


The simulation games were fun. ^ 


71 


13 


7 


4 


5 


r ' . 




<• 

I would like to participate ixt 
more games. ' ^ • 


ro 


15 


5 


> 

7 


. 3 


1 


5. 


-Simulation should oe asea in aii^ 
high school social studies. classes. 


« 

72 


20 


4 


3 


1 


* 




The simulation games helped improve • . 
my r'^search skills to analyze problems. 


24 


57 


11 


. 8 


0 


I. 

\ 




I learned more about people because of 
simulation games. 


20 % 


53 


» 

16 


8 


3 


\ 
\ 


8.' 


I was very much involved during the 
use^of. simulation games. 


79 


13 


4 


'3 


y 



9^ • I learned something about myself as 
^ a result of the simulation games. ^ 

» 

10* As a result of the games» I now have 
more knowledge and understanding of • 
American, government and its^l-itipal 
process. ' - , . 

11. The simulation gamfs af/ected s^e of 
my personal beliefs and vicw^s. 

12. As a result of the games, J now feel 
differently about some of the people 

^ in my* class. o 

; 

13. The simulation games bothered and . , 
/upset me. « • . ' 



12 20 40 21 ,7< 

^ 20 76 3 1 0 

' ' fj ' .' 

m ' * 

5 40 28. 23 . . 4 . 

28 33 27 , ..8 

* / 

0 3 3 19 75 
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14. I felt that 1 wuld have learned just 
' as ouch vithout the games# 

I5# Simulation gtocs are better for **vhat 
it is like to vork in an organir'ition'' 
as compared to the traditional 
classroom approach*^ 

1$. Steulation gaioes helped me understand 
the legislative process. 

17. Simulation games, compared to the 

traditional classroom approach, alloved 
ae to understanjl better »»what people 
are like under pressure.^ 

15. Simulation games helped me understand 
the dynamic relationship between a 
representative and his constituents.* 

19. Simulation games helped me understand 
bow personal and societal values con- 
tribute to the adoption of public 
policies 

20. ^Simxila'tion games, compared to the 
traditional^ classroom approach', are no. 
better for presenting ♦•specific facts 
and information." • 

21. Simulation games' helped me underhand 
the role of Ainerican ppliti^ pafrtieS 

yt'.ln Ancrlc^ life. 



4' 5 3 24 



74 15 .2 5 



86 10 0 2 



73 20 1 3 



81 10 2 6 



. 68 14 3 9 

, »• 



8 32 27 29 



25? 
S| 

00 9 
H 00 

9 *< 



64 



85 



8 I 5 



22. ' Simulation- games, compared tor the 

traditional classroom ap^roach^ are 
better for learning '*what it is like to 
be in a position of responsibility."^ 

23. Sitaulation games made rte avarc of <;urrent 
issues 'confronting American society. 
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Table 5 (coatiaued) 
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Very fev of Xht students felt that they eoold have learned at 
«acfa vil^t, the gaaes, and virtually all of thea recosmended the gases 
=^*for uae in all higlh school social studies classes. 

The resu):ts sbov that student -preference for sisulation vas 
highest in three specifib areas: interest, involveaent, and certain areas 
«of content leam£ng. Student enthusiasa vas tes^ered^ bovever* Fbr 

exaaQ^le, the students vere divided in their' est isate of whether gaaes 

n 

vere valuable for learning ^ecific facts and information. 

V 

In conclusion, the evidence obtained froa the student reaction 
questionnaire indicated that (1) sioulation gaoes g^erated student 
involvement and enthusiasa, and (2) students generally preferred the 
siaulation approach to aoj^e tradlclonal tedmiques. 

Surssary of parents^ opinions . Scvcnty*eight of the one hundred faailies 
responded to a series of seven questions submitted to thea on February S, 
1974. (Appendix I.) Their answers are suxaarized belov^ 

In response to Question 1, "Does your son/daughter seea to be 
taore interested in social studies this yeazp^ parents indicated that " 
their children^did shov acre Interest in studying* social studies. 
Parents of tventy*one students declared that their children' did not 
show greater interest. 

Quest/on 2 asked if the children discussed the project at boae. 
5ixty<^ight parents said it yas a topic of ^conversation. Ten parents 
reported there was no discussion of social studies. 

Sixty-nine parents' felt that their children did try to achieve *w 
better grades during the project (Question 3). Sixty^^'five parents felt, 
. that aore tiae vas being spent on social studies assignments. (Question 4) 
.Question 5^ asked if students were observed reading oore about social 
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Hi 



studies related topics* Sixty-tw parents re^nded in the s£fiTastive# 
Fifty*five of the scvtoty^eight parents pointed out, ^in answer to 
Question 6, that their children's attitude tovard social studies 
iaproved as a result of participating in the project* 

Question 7 vas related to the outcosses of the course* Sixty- 
three of the parents felt that they vere satisfied that the aias of ^ 
the course had been of value* 

Parent coztDcnts in regard to the prograa vere positive* Several 

of their responses are quoted below* 

* 

1* Hy son, Paul^ extremely enjoyed working with 

slnulation ga^ses, especially^ on the class newspaper 
and the writing of the class Constitution^ ^ He 
* showed great interest In your c^s-s and we discussed 
this work at great length at ho^* 1 aa very ouch 
aware of what is going on in yoiit^ class-aixl I*thaiik 
you for caaking this an interesting* class* 
• * 

2* Richard ^es not like social studies froa the^ books* 
Be enjoyed working on the Constitution and likes 
;natters*that relate to current topics and debates* 
I definitely approve of the sicsulation gase. techni<}ue* 
I*ve seen-iaore interest generated and sharing of ' ^ 
classroom happenings this year* 

' • i 

3* I feel that the techniques and methods used during' 
' .the project changed my daughterjs attitude towards 

tl^ taking of social studies and also resulted^ In ' > 

a' broader learning atmosphere* 

4* During the project, conversation related to politics 
In the home vas stimulated ^'considerably*^ In^ » 
addition my daughter's ii\terest in politics remained 
high In the weeks that followed the project* . 

5* Our son's Interest ^In 'social studies increased during 
the project* He read mpre materials related to « 
social studies and also spent additional time -on ' ^ 

his social studies asslgdments* 

- Parents' feelings about the project .vere generally favorable* 

Nearly all th^ parents considered the project helpful id bringing 

about' positive effects In tbeir'c^Eildren's attitudes toward social 

studies* ' * - • . • * . i • . 
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Question II; Did the Use of Sfablation 

^ Oases Sgsult in Icn^roved ' - . 

\ Social Settles Grades ? 

In order to answer ftuestloa II, the project student** seaester 

grades for the 9th aifd 10th grades were collected^ these vera coopared 

vlth scoras achieved during the ^eaester In ^^Ich^the project was 

concocted* 

Social studies grades received by the project students during 

♦ 

the 9th, 10th, and project year are shown In Table 6* 
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* A Coflspirison of Social Studle* Kark* • 
Obtained During Students* 9th, 
IQth, and 11th Grades 



Students 


C 

9th GiUUSs' 


lOth 


GXADB,. 


11th 


GSAOB 


Identified 


First Seaester 


First 


Seaester 


First 


Seaester. 



I 90 . 82 ' — f 8^ 

3 84 81 . 80 

4 . ,80. 79 .82 

1 

5 78.--' , 80 ■ 88 . 

6 . 9l/ . 83 94 

7 ■ " 67 75 

8 y ix\ . . ' 70 \ 80 

9 . ^ 85 85 .86 
,10 " 84 ^. • * 87 86 

^1 ,86 ^ 85 • 97 

. -12 91 91 . 88 

13' 66._ * > 67 81 

14 '87 ' > 79 86 

'15 ' 90 86 87 

.16 ^ ' 67 ' ' 65 . ' 75 ' 

.17 • 85 . • 88 88 

18 * " ■ 77 • 75 , 80 

19' Bl 78, 80 

20 78 . '77 , 89 

21 '91 -90 89 ' 

22 75, 77 • 86 
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Tftble 6. (continued) 



Students 
Identified • ' 


9th GRADE 
first Seae5ter 


10th GSAIS • 
First Seaester 


11th GSAOS 
First Seaester 


23 


69 


71 


70 


24 


75 


72 


85 


25 


*92 


93 


95 


26 


62 


64 


70 

« 


27 


84 


74 


83 


28 


85 


80 


85 


29 


» 


65 » 


70 


30 


68 


72 


75 


31 


82 


82 . 


86 


32 


68 


72 

• 


71 ' 


33 . 


77 


60 


75 


34 


86 . 


80 


90 ' 


33 


72 


73 


83 


36.. 


90 


- n 


86 'a 


37 


65 ^ 


60 


75 


38 


91 


80 


80 


39 


92 


86 


90 


40 


85 


70 


.88 


41 


73 . 


•65 


73 


42 


90 


90 


- 95 


■43 


^ ^6 


75 


74 


44 


. 77 


75 


' 80 


45 

• 


90 


91 


90 : 


4i6 ^ , 


77 


75 


80 


47 


69 


• 

72 


75 . 
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T«blc 6 (continued) 



Students 


9th 




10th GiA» 


. llth GKMX 


Identified 




Seaeiter 


first Seaester 


■ First Sesiester 



48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54. 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
^2 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 



91 




85 


• 


85 


83 




69 




81 


76 


- 


• 

75 




' 78 


71 ■ 




67 




74 


63 




65. 




65 


«7 




90 




38 


82 




87* 




86 


71 




75 


• 


75 


71 




75" 


• 


65 


92 




• 94 




95 


83 




78 




82 


85 




85 




92 


83 




L 
78 




82 


85 






• 


75 


80 


* 


81 




' 85 


89 


- 


90 " 




88 


90 




93 




93 


89 




90 




90 


70 




73 




n 


93 




88 




87 


77 




78 




81 


85 




• 




82 


80 




80 




86 


83 




■ 80 


• > 


89 


86 ' 




85 


84 
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Table 6 (continued) 



Students 


9th 


CRADS 


■ 10th 




llth 


GRADE 


Identified 


First 


Seaest^r 


First 


Seaestcr 


First 


Semester 



73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83-. 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

I 

96 
> 

97 



65 
86 
91 
81 
83 
84 
78 
.71 
82 
84 
88 
94 
96 
87 
70 
92 
91 
90 
79 
82 
81 
94 
84 
89 
76 



i 



83 


76 


83 • 


85 


80 


85 


75 


■ 81 


79 


83' 






86 


79 


71 


86 


80 


79 


76 


81 


79 


79 . 


77 


83 


92 


93 


86, 


90 




* ' ■ 'i 


90 


88 \ 


75 


. 85 


93 


• 92 


90 


89 


92 


. 92 


85 


85 


76 


76 


69 . 


81 - . 


89 


93 ' 


86 


86 


90 ' 


96 


80 
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Table 6 (conCinued) 



, Students 
Identified 


9th GHAES 
First Scriiftster 


10th GRADE 
First Semester . 


ilth GRADE 

^ 11 II finf* air 

First beioesccr 


- 98 


78 . 


: 82 


87 


99 




89 


•81 ' 


100 . ^ 




. • 84 


87 


AVERAGE * ■ 
GRkDZ SCORES: 




78.2 


81.3 
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Xtble 6 ftbovs that tventy project students received s finsl 
semester g^sde higher then seaester«^end grades obuined during their 
previous tvo yeers# Seventy»six students received grede« that 
approximated their 9th and lOth grade sesester scores, fbur students 
received a grade lover in the project tern than those recei^d during 
the other twc seaesters cotopared**^**^*^ . 

'As a class^ the project group obtained an average- grade of 
81 The class average grades during the 9th and lOth years vere 
77«5 and 78»2 respectively* Al-tbough the grade scores vere not 
examined for level' of significance* it would appear that the students 
enjoyed their best academic semester during the project year* 



Question III: ifere Specific Course 
Objectives Kjare, Fully Realized 

, Ihrou^h the Use of . - / 

. Simulation Gaxes ? \ ' , - . 

Data acquired from the project teachtrs^ and participating 
Students^ qui(stionnaires» as veil as additional infoitoation obtained 
from observations and evaluative instrumenti, vere revieved in response 
to this -question* 

The specific course objectives for the five topics taught 
during the , project vere presented- in Chaplejr IV* They covered ^the 
following five major areas: 

'*> 

* ^ fa) Academic sic ills (those skiiXs needed to acquire and* 
/ * it^terpret information) 9^ . • . ^ 

(b) Social skills (those skillV needed to work effectively 
with other in'dividuals and groups^in social situations) ^ 

. (c) Content (specific, information^ concepts, understandings 

and generalizations which would, help the individual deal 
" intelligently with his surroundings and experiences) j 

. Xd) Processes (those sequences of thinking action^ which 

, 119 
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liould enable the individual to fora or develop concepts, 
hyp6theses, and generalizations and apply thea to new 
situations) J and 

(e) Values'clarification (Experiences vhjch enable the 
individual to recognize and articulate his own values^ 
to be perleptive of the values of others, and to deal 
s^sitively and intelligently with values and feeliags>« 



ERLC 



. The protect teachers responded positively to qufstioAS on a -t 
•teacher IntejQ^ew Guide" (Appendix D) relating to course- objectives* 
They agreed th^ course objectives were more fully realipzed during tbe^ 

If ■ . 

project, and &lt that the simulation experience led students to core 
sophisticated and* relevant types of inquiry. In addition, the^ teachers 
felt that siffiulatiohs gave the participants a more integrated view, of 
man by seeing the relationship of political 9 Mcial, cultural, econosic, 
ahd^ hf^brical factors* The project teachers felt that in addition to 

students acquiring* basic skills >y means of the simulation games, they , 

» • ' , ' ' ' 

> gained experience in sifting quantities of information, < identifying 

i. . . • • • 

'problems, bargaining wd negotiating, organizing^ and working in groups, « 

and making decisions and value jud^ents, some under complicated and 

changing societal conditions* ^ ^ 

Several teachers stated thi^ was made possible in microcosm 

by the Ihter^Nation Siroulatton J Quite apart from the content of the 

game^ INS cteated a hkgh«presspred deQision««aking environxyent of the^ 

kind that becoming increasingly important in contemporary life# 

One teacher remarked: 

If these skills and sensitivities can really be taught 
through simulations such as IHS ^ our young people will 
.be better prepared to meet the problems oi the modem 
world* 'They will also be 1>etter able to function In ' - 

' jcomplex. and dynamic business aqd governmental organizations 
which are becoming^ both increasingly fluid and organic in 

* structure, and increasingly ambigt^us as' environments* « 
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The teachers were in full agreement that for teaching content 
(conceptual learning) and academic skills, the games seemed to be. about 
as. effective as conventional methods of instruct Ion«^ Ihey founds however 
that simulation games were superior in reaching objectives related to 
the major areas of processes, social skills^ and value clarification 
(e»g», problem solving). 

They felt that the simulation game, 1737 , helped develop an 
appreciation of the difficulties faced by the drafters of the Constitution 
and an understanding of major governmental ideas yhich formed a basis 
for the Constitution* Democracy , they said, increased student under* 
standing of those factors which influen'te the voting patterns of 
' legislators* The game helped develop Insights necessary to understand 
tactics used by various special interest groups (e*g*, "trading," 
♦•dealing")* By playing Hat in the Ring , the teachers felt that students 
more clearly absorbed the facts and mechanics related to the presi- 
dent isfl. nominating process; the order of the primaries^ the distinction 
betwe^ primary and non*primary states, and fund-raising needs* 

In addition to stating that many of the knowledge objectives 
listed for the course were seemingly reached, the "teachers alsp made 
reference. to improved writing, r^eading, speaking an< listening skills* 
They indicated that students had incteased opporfanities to outline, 
parapl;irase^ support generalizations with specific details', find 
research sources, and prepare research reports* Since reading 
assignments ycre integral to the preparatory work necessary to play the 
several games, students we're advised how to* differentiate between 
statements and clarify distinctions betveen past and present events* 
The ^ames also insisted that students role play* As such, practice 



was afforded In responding in a group lituai^n* This to turn required , 

- 

students to Listen carefully to their ^^smates if*- in fact, thty - : 

cpcpected to participate In siniulate^ctivtti,es# ^ 

The teachers believed,^^ve'atl, that students hed ^re thaa 

the usual nuaber of opporttrt^ies to share Mtcrlat^, with o'ther> as */ 

they worked cooperativeiis^in behalf of achieving object ives# Xoleratfce 

of Others and respe^for differences of.opinions and' belUf* i?ere. noted 

by the staff as ^Tgns of positive ^titudlnal growth 

In efforts by the Investigator to elicl!$ studtot feelings about ^ 

the use of'situulation gasjcs, tweity-^five students were asked to respond ^ ' 

to a iM^flcs of nine open ended questions (Appendix G>» 

/' The students felt strongly that^the course obje.ctives had been_.^ ^ 

Achieved* More imixjrtant, perhaps, wete *thelr generrf. Impressions, about 
-y ' " ' ^ • 

the value of simulations In Improving their feelings toward social studies 

The consensus was that because of simulation they became (1) more deegjly 

•J 

Involved In what they were expected to learn; (2) mcJre/conc^ed Kbout ^ 

* 

completing assignments and participating In class activities; (3) "mor^ 
aware of the teacher*^s role as a source for ipotivatlng students; and (4) 
more alert to .the difficulties Inh^ap^t In^ pursuing democra^tlc j)rlnclples# 

Their feelings were substantiated by the jemalnlriV students^ who 

; • ^ ^ ' • ' - • ^ ' 

responded to a series of twenty-flve "^questions reia|ed to the acqulsltloii 

of Information, understandings', and attitudes (Table 5)t 

Question IV: bid the Use oi^^mulation ? ^ . , 

Games Promote More fje^^ist'hf' 
- Teaching TechrilqueyT Spud7nC« ' ( . , ^ 

Teacher Relations, and : ' , ^ \ ' * . - 

Student Participation ? - * . , * . \ 

Information gathered fafom project teachers and studenta, aa.well 

' 122 . ^ ' 



as observations of sixaulstion classes^ vere used to ralstt to this 
quest ion • ^ . 

The four proj ecr teachers felt that their individual teaching 
styles vere ttodified during the course of the project* There vas 
agreeaent that, by eaploying idore Varied approaches to' class activities 
they had thereby increased student classroom participation and interest 

An Mivareness o£ the need for teachers to e)q>lain Instructions^ 

« • • 

carefully) orgtoize the classroom, and prepare materials vasseeiT as 
an important reason for improved student behavior* 

The teachers, moreover, felt that their roles as aoderators, 
during the debriefing period especially^ resulted in students not 
only learning hov to arrive a^^Mnclusions, but in ^having them look 
to*^e' teacher as someone truly intex!ened in their welfare* 

A change-, in teaching techniques seemed to (>rlng about ppsitive 
changes in student«»teacher relationships* According to one teacher, 
"the payoff for simulation is a vholeaome' change of classroom climate 
in which students drop their artificial facades and meet teachers ini 
more authentic relationships*** ^ 

Another teacher^ iz^ commenting on improved student- teacher 

t 

relations, stated: 

Student«»teacher r'elations were most definitely improved* 
< ' The student mu^t act and react to the situation of the 
role«»play* They find themselves in. a situation where 
they are the center of activity -as opposed to the * 
traditional foc^l po^int^ the teacher*. 

The teachers stated that simulation games %7ere usually very 
.^^aging, and this led to a mo^e **open** classroom atmosphere during 
Abst o£ Jthe project* ' ^ 

Vben* asked, about changes in student-^teacher relations, the 
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»tud59ts agreed thtt thfcy had laprovcd* Th€ Mjority of their coaotats 

suggested that they felt a lot oore relaxed and leas threatened, in class* 

^Several cossaents follovri 

!• Iw teacher vas not involved as touch In the 

«aulation games* During the gaaes the students 
. tuid nore responsibility cos5>ared to traditional 
^classes. 

2. The students were not as controlled by the teacher* 
The 'teachers sort of went unto the background ( 
• during sioulatlon gaaes* 

J' 

3* Well) the students had most of the control of the 
, class while the teacher had very little* This was 
a real good change of pao(^* 

The use of games showed lhat the dual role of teacher^judge^ 

asst2&)ed-by the instructor, often a formidable obstacle to learning, 

could be altered* The judicial role of the teacher, many tines,* arouses 

resentment and hostility among students* The use of simulation games 

seemed to overcome, this jToblem, since the games wexje self-judging and . 

the outcome of each game decided the winner and indicated. satisfactory 

or unsatisfactory performances* Ihe^eacher thereby escaped the role 

of judge, anJ^ one potential source for, classroom hostility was reduced* ^ 

Also\i6ted was the positive effect the games had on pupil 

ttotivation* I^is resulted in greater pupil initiative regarding class* 

room tasks^ a^d the limited need for teacher- imposed controls* This, 

to^, had a sal^utary effect on student-teacher relations*^ 

^ . ' • 

As noted above » student participation improved aarkedly* The 

proj'ect teachers noted that many more students completed assignments 

as a result of the games, generally read and talked more about course 

material,* and participated in more class <liscussions than did students 

6t prior \years* 
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There vas also a marked iaproveaent In atteapts to reduce 
stodtet absenteeln and tardiness* students^ llth s^^de end^seaester 
absence and tardy records were cohered vith end^seaester 9 th and 10th 
year records* Students were absent an average of 5.2 days in the 9th 
grade» 5*3 days in t^ lOth, and 4*8 in the llth* This represented 60 
fewfer absences than reported in 9tli grade, and 92 fewer than reported ' 
after the 10 th grade* 

Students were tardy an average of 2*1 times in the 9th grade^ 
2*9 times in the lOth, and 1*2 tiines in the llth* Between the 9th and 
llth grades, the nuaber of tiioes students were reported tardy was 
reduced by seventy* 

At the conclusion of each ircbool year, teachers are required to 
cotaplete a **check list** -type evaltutlon report^ part of which relates to 
each student *s progress in classroom participation an^^cial perfor* 
sancef The Results of eiglit items were coao^ared by;^e investigator 

between the students^ 9th and llth years* A comparison of teachers* 

* ' ^ 

responses revealed' the following differences^ 

~ ^ * * 

I* Participation in discussion^ »38Z Increased their 

degree of participation; ^d 3% verje felt to haya.'^ 

participated less* 

. 

Involvement in classroom activities> »43% were said 
to have' been toore greatly involved and 6X less* 

3* Pursuit of independent study« «35% showed greater ' 

efforts and 12% less* ' * * 

4**" Evenness of performattce« «10% were more consistent - ' 

^d 9% less cc^nsistent* * . ' * ' 

5* . Critical and questioning attttude« «3l% improved their 
technique and ability; 9% were said to have- shown 
less aptitude* • , ' * ' 

6* D^p'th Of under3tandiiig« «25% were, felt- to have ^eater j 
depth of understanding of subject matt^r^ U% less* . . 



Persoaal reso<maibtlity» «>15X accepted greater 
responsibility; 12X were felt to exhibit lew. 

CoosideratioQ for others— 19X^ vere aore considerate 
n less. 



DISCUSSION, CONCLTJSIOHS AND WPLICATIONS 

Xhi« Investigation w»s an atteapt to dctcralnc vhctber a 
change la teaching ttethpeJology would bring about aore po»ltlY^ attitude* 
aaong students togaged In the study of social studies In ttie Alexander 
Hialltoi^ High School, Elmsford, Kcw York*' 

Am a subject, social studies vms poorly regarded and rated 
consistently low on subject preference scales administered by school 
personnel* Teacher efforts to reduce class cutting,* and the number of 
, times students vere tardy or absent, vera generally futile^ Equally 
unsuccessful were attempts to encourage students to select social , 
atudies courses for study during their senior year* ^ 

The decision to use simulation gases vith an. entire 11th 'grade 

0 . 

population vas prompted after other types of classroom techniquts did 
little to deal with the problem of students whose enthusiasm frfr the 
sojCial studies was, at^best, minimal* * 

One hundred students bedfene involved In the use of^^ive 
Simulation games for 20 vee}cs« Students^ attitudes, achievement, outcome 
of objectives, and' teachln^-lea'mlng techniques were analysed by the 
writer on the basis of data collected from observations, questloxmalres, 
Interriews,. arfd school recoifds* 
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The findings presented in Guipter '5 of the study suggested . 
strongly that ilsulation gaaaes did enhance student Interest end did 
produce oore positive attitudes tovard the social studies* 

The teachers, students, and parents- vfao responded to interviews 
and questionnaires agreed that sintulation gaaes Influenced the noted ^ 
ii^rove»ent in student attitudes* These feelings appeared to be 
substantiated after viewing objective infortaa^^lon related to grades, 
tests "and quizzes, classrooa attendance, coapl.etion of ho»ework and 
class assignasents, frequency of participation in class discussion, 
and ditainution of disciplinary probleas* 

Af t4r^ using sioulation gaoes, teachers noted improved student 
spirit, attention, and taorale* Student lethargy, it seeaed, was 
replaceci by student efforts to spend more time in class, visii other 
classes, invite guests to class, and engage in lively discussions 
that stretched class time to its limits* 

StiidenCr poBtDents brought out a sense of Increased eagerness to 

«• " • , 

learn* -While the students* statements frequently centered on the fact 
that simulation gaaes were enjoyable simply as game's, they also indicated 
that the .games encouraged them to exercise Initiative,^ Ingenuity, and 
judgment, and accept a larger degree of responsibility for the conduct • 
of the classrooa Itself* The opportunity to grapple wlth'pwblems from 
real life, psst or presat, gave the students a sense of awareness wltfi 
the outside world which they claimed was not 'Of ten found In school* 

Four questions raised In conducting this study showed that 

• • • 

(I) The use of simulation games ^d Increase sl;udent interest in and 

improved attitudes toward the study of social atudles* ,The staff 

» • - -> * ' 
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involved in the project ooccfentcd favorably on the increased level* of 
student Interest and. concern. (2) Sizsulation gaaes did result in 
Inproved social studies grades. T&c social studies first scocster 
grades obtained by the participating students in the 9th and lOth grades 
were cos^ared with those achieved during the project semester. The 
avfiftage grades of the JOO students were higher than those recorded for 
grades 9 an^l 10. There was also marked improvement In class partici- 
pation and homework assignments. 

(3) Data analyzed from the project teachers and participating 
students^ questionnaires^ as well as additional information obtained 
from observations and evaluative instruments, showed that the specific 
course objeyives were more fully realized using simulation games than 
in prior years when games were not used. Teachers and students believed 
that ther^ had been an improvement in acquiring academic and social ^ 
skills, imprtJ^ing sound thought processes, and cla^rifying values. 

* (4) An analysis of available information found that the use of 
simulation games promoted more realistic teaching techniques, better 
student « teacher relations, and increased student participation. 

All four project teachers felt that their own teaching techniques 
had been broadened and upgraded during the project because of simulation 
games. ^ 

ylttproved teaching techniques resulted in improved student-, 
teacher ^relations^vlps.^ ' Teaciheycs. stated that simulation games w6x^ very ' 
engaging and this le*d $a "a raore ^fen". classroom atmosphere during 
tkB^tCixtse jo£ the:prgiject. . iitB comntents of the students revealjed that 
iMfttter-i^tudcfht-'t^ch^ the direct outgrowth of siniulation 
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thtr€ MMS a noticeable increue in student effort and attention y 
to aaiigncd work! Obscnrations by teacher* and gtodentf , aind inforaation 
gathered* from. official records, supported this findings 

Although it. is not possible to verify the l!i?>ressions of those 
concerned with the project that ittproved attitudes resulted solely froa 
'the ca5>lp*y»ent of " simulation gaancs, there is reassuring evidence that 
■ore- students working vith games advanced in their desire to study the 
social studies than with previous experiences in a traditional classrooa 
setting. 

Siaulation games encouraged students and teachers to interact 
with one another in a comfortable and natural way. Motivation seemed 
to evolve out of ^enjoyment for the games. The number of opportunities 

!rstudcnts had to respond to problems, "without fear of reprimand -or f-eelihgs 

» * 

of inadequacy, urged them to participate even more* 

Concern for grouping criteria and appropriate scheduling patterns 
together with appropriate game activities seemed essential to the success . 
of the project. ^ ' • , 

The teachers found no one ••best** technique I^^^ilaying the giCmes. 
Utilization of a variety of classroom procedures was consi-deredL essential 
by the staff. Basic to providing students vith greater cohccipi in self* 
improvement was the Establishment of clearly discema>le ^oals and the 
isi^rtance of cooperation rather than competition between and among 
students. 

« * 

Although it did not appear that games were more effective f<>r 

,< * i * ^ * 

students to acquire factual -information, the games required' factual 
knowledge if tjiey were ^to be played properly. Hence, •to support their 
role playing responsibly, students ;oore readily sought to complete 
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preparatory assignments* 

The use of sitmilatlon gaincs may be more' valuable as fn adaiticnal 
classroom technique than a total approach^ The present project sug^sts 
^hat simulation games offer students opportunities for decif ion-making, 
but dois not eliminate the need or student desire for conventional 
Instructional methods* 

There appeared to be a marked increase in the degree of persozul^ 
responsibility felt by the teacher an directing the learning activities 
of the students* .Teacher •'authority" was xreplaced by a cooperative 
teacher- student arrangement for class "control." The -rules that vcre 
folloved were the result of game requirements* Student-teacher exchanges 
were based on game rule interpretations or modifications* This arrange- 
sent helped students gain a greater sense of confidence in their own 
ability to take part in the depision-making process* ( topi Icat ions for 
future societal irfvolvement were obvious*) It became obvious, too, 
that the teach^r^s function as a resource person and clas*srooa oanagcjc, 
providing information about* new materials, classroom techniques and 
study methods, could be applied to any class regardless' of subject* 

• IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTHE'R STUDY . 

Many references are made in the literature about students being 
"turned off»^ by traditional type classroom activities* There is, - ^ 
however, no clear evidence suggestfing that students are "turned on" 
when particular progr^s^are introduced to improve the attitude students 
liave toward their studies* A longitudinal^ itudy of students who are 
given special methodologicf 1 treatment and then retgmed to tradi^onil 
classroom methods t^ay help to determine if attitudes attributed to these 
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«tadeat» prior thetr ^cUl progr*a becoiie UU ideatifUble'^fte*' 

- -/ . * - 

a sMcial class experience. 

f The results of the present ;projecC Suggest thst slwilstion gsaes- 
say be responsible for iaproved attitujfcs' toward the social studies* 
The value of simulation gaioes might be studied -in greater depth by 
continuing some students wit^i this method for more, th^a'^one semester and 
comparing their progress with-fchat of "control groups.** 

In order ttf comprehend oorc^ully bow rules 'governing simulation 
games relate to efforts made at improving student attitudes, long term ^ 
studies could be conducted to examine the values of joint tocher-student 
responsibility for classroom' management. 

A repeat of this study with other grade level* reveal whether 

the differentials of age and /or grade are important determiners pf the. 

extent of attitude changes that might be expected. 

» . ' o 

A study of such modifications as those made in behalf of simulation 

games in homework, grouping, and scheduling should b» replicated >for 

* 

students without utilizing the game playing technique. This could 
clarify the importance of simulation gaaaes as a factor in the Increase 
of attitudes in students. 

The opinions and observations of teachers suggest that a more 
detailed analysis of classroom techniques may uncover opportunities for 
students to respond more positively to other than traditional type 
classroom activities. 
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Appendix A 

OBSERVATXPN OT •^MDtriCJNAL TYPB»« SOCIAL STUDKS 
ACTIVITIES DURIKG TH§ lOTH YEAR 

TEACHER DATE ^ 

CLASS J , ■ LENGtii' Of 

\ \ OBSERVATION' 

PERIOD , . 

SW«ARY OF CONTENT _^ 

o 



LESSON OSJECTIVECS) i ! '. ^ 

I * 



ACTIVITIES 



TEACHING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES USED (Lefcture, discussion, etc.) 



Veph'OT INSTRUCTIONAL KATBilAtS USED ijabdlf*, A.V., «tc.) 



SCALING ARJlANGEKENTS ^Cito VI, t&blcs, ctcJ) [ 

— T" » : ^ ■ . 

NDMBER or TIMES (includ^ig length) THS JEACHEE WAS^ DIRECTLY INVOLVED 
-WITH THE LESSON ■ ' " * 



IttTMBER OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS WHO PARtlCIPATBD DURI1<G CLASSROOft I»ERIOD 

^7 • T ' : 

NUMBER OF TIMES TEACHER HAD TO STOP TO DKCIELIjJE THE STUDENTS^ 



AOOZTIONAL COKMQ^TS (Studtnt ' interestti attitudes^ dtgrte of partici- 
pation, etc.) , ^ • \. , y 



Appendix B 



OBSERVATION OP SIMULATED LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES OUTING THE PROJECT YEAR 

< 

s 

TEACHER _ 



CLASS _I LEl^GTH 0? ^ 

/ ■ OBSERVATIOfK 

PERIOD , , 



SU^«AR¥ OF CONTENT 



LESSON OBJECTIVB(S) 

1 ii- 







• — <i 



SIMULATED LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 



$ ^ 

^ J. 



TEACHING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES USED (^cture^ discussion, .«tc.5 ' '| ^ 

- 1 ... ' . 

/.,■.." • . ■ — 
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TYPES OF. IKSTItllCriqftAL MATERIALS USED (Books, k,f,, «tc«) : 



SKATIKG ARRANGSfENTS (Bows, tftbles, etc.) 



NUMBER or TIMES Qncluding^ lenstK) THE TEACHER MAS DIRECTLY INVOLVED 
WITH THE LESSON ^ 

f * 

; : : : 



lAlTsTlto 



NUMBER or INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS WHO PARTICIPATED DDRINa CLASSROOM PERIOD 

— . -'-Jy-^ " ■ . '■ r 

NUMBER or TIMES TEACHER HAD Itt STOP TO DBCIPLIKE -THE STUDSNTS 



ADDITK)NAL COHMEHTS (Student interests, attitudes^ degree of psrtici-^ 
pat Ion, etc*) . ; 
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** XEHTH GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES 

' TEACHnt QtmSTIOiKAIRE 



y 



KAKE 



Appendix C 



sca»i L 

YEARS TEACHING • 



CODRSE 



KUK3ER OF STUDSNTS 



1*28 




\ 
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!• Do »o»t pf your ftudeat* like socltl .»tudi€t? J&at evldeact can 
^y^u^ivB to subittatltte your aatver? 

• * • 
2» Are you eatisfied vith your.studentr* prosreet (why, why not)t 



3, • Whet percentage of your students are either chronically late to 
class or cut class? 



4* Can you give reasons why students are either chronically late to 
class or cut class? 

/ . ■ ■ 

5* ,Do you feel that the course objectives ai;e being fully realized? 
Please explain* 



6. . If you were a beaber of a coaoittee trying to improve' the teaching 
• of social ^studies* what changes, if any, wdi^ld you recoanend? 



7. What types of teaching techniques do you use?. Please number In 
order of priori ty» ^ * 

^^^^ (a) contracts • * 

(b) individualized instrpction • ' 

• (c) lectures ' 

■ (d). lecture"dlscussion * • J ' 

(e> inquiry and discovery assignments * * : 

(f) research asslgnaents 
\ (g) trips as educational enterprises- . 

(Question 7 list ccntinued^on next page.) ; 




(h) ^uestionins • . 

Cl) opea-textbpok iMsdzis and supervised study 

(J) use of Mdls (filitst filsstripSy trsaspsreacies^ recordsj 
tspest etc#) 

<k) psaels^ .debetesr »d reports 

(1) role«plsyins <nd socio^drsois 

/(«) .leamiag to work effectively la coamittees 

(n) siaulstion gsaes 

<o) others (plesse list) ' 



What type of tesching tasterisis do you use?"f Plessi* auspber in 
order of priority* * ' . ^ ^ . 

^^^^^^^ (s) textbooks • , • 

(b) paaphlets 

^ ' ' . * - - 

(c) workbooks - 

^ id). niwsjStper* . ' 

. (f) reprbduced articles, wtpc, graphs, «tc« 
. Cg) f 

(h) flltBStrip» , - , . • - 

^^^^^^ (D tspes . • V 

(j) records 

^.J ^(k) games . ' : - \ ; 

^^^^^^^^ (I) overhead transpsreacies 

- (m)'others (please list) ^ . ^ 



\ 

V 



PlcftM ^xerlbt th« -«tudeat-te»ch«r r«l»ti»ft« la your eltsMS. 



' Additional Cosgoeptt 



L 
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MKE 



YEARS TEACHING 
DCCUES 



scaooL 
cocisr: 



KtJHIEt Of STOXHTS 



GAME (S) USED 



IBlGia or SMJCAIED LBAtND«6 
^ACTIVITIES I 



\ ^ ' 

1« In jour oplniost da slaul^tioos geterctt stodeat enthusiua for 
tht social studies? ' ' . 



2* Do you, f Ml s .siauUtion txpericsec I4sds- Students, to .sort 
sophisticated sad relevant types itpquiryl- 

3. pld the opportunity arise for>studeiits ta -^ild their cw 
si»lUtions^ t 



4« Do sicDulations give participshts a. sore integrated view of ilan 

* by seeing the Interconnectedaesr of political, social, inter* 
" personal, cultural, ^ecbziotfic, and historical factors?^ 

♦ 

^« What skills do participants acquire froij^ sikilationst • 



6# Bpv do sinulations affect attitudes? 



Im Do sisulatiphs allow for better studecit«!teachtr 'xistatipns? ^ 
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\- firfotmnc^m ' fmxbM^ you-«e< yawr stodeats *n a6r« sblt thta jrou 
^l^ght iicfoft; Jmd tte xmbU mqr >t tliat^T^u look Co youTMlf 



V 



9* Did joa find that-slwUtionr cMMd you to llook at your 

tXAdltloasl tfchlat Mtba^t vlth a aqro critical tjtt E>^Uia# 



10# Do aiaulatloa's lead to personal srov^ht a Jbf tter aenst of bo^ 
ozvt appeari to others; discoverf ol peraonal skllla» abilities, 
feara^ veakaeaaea that verea^t apparei^t before; opporttznitiea 
to express affection^ Anger, aad indifference yithout penunently 
crippling conaequences? 



lU Did 'the aae df ^iaalated learning actlvitiea reault in improved 
•ocial atudiea grades? ^ 



12« * After using siwlation gaaies^ do you feel that the courae objectivea 
vere worm fully realiredt Explain. % 



13« Xov that you hare uaed aianilation gaaies^ vill you continue to use 
this vethod it^-^he^ future or vill you revert to sethods and 
techniquea uaedNin preirioua yeara? Please explain^ 
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.TEXTH qSAU STODeXT ZKTEKVIEW ^SUIOK 



PiMst Print 



DATE 



G9AX 
BOY . 
KAHE . 



(first) 



VXtSXtVEA ^ 
VRXITEN 

GIRL _^ 1 

(U»0 



ERIC 
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. DIIECTIOKS 

PlMM tttvtr «vmr7 question as honestly as you can« This Is not 
a test# There are m '^Ight* or •Sirong^ MnMytn. Girt as auch 
isforsation as you can* If vrtttent use the paper provided* ^ , 



I. Give reasons vhy yoo like or dislike taking social st^dies• 

2« . Are you doing the best you can in ^elal studies? ficplain» 

3* ApproxlMteiy' hov mich tise are you required to spend on your 

assignments outside* of class? Hon such tlM do you actually spend? 
• '■■ — ' t 

4* to vhat extent do you participate in class discussions? 

5« Do you spend tiM vol-untarily reading saiterials or engaging in 

activities s^elated to your social studies course* If yes» please ' 
describe activities* 

6* Bov tuny tioae.s have you been absent or late 'to class? Have any of 
these been illegal? Please- discuss* ^ 

7* Kov often do you discuss thk aaterials you learAed in social 
studies outside of cliffs? ' ^ * 

8* Do you see a;iy value in taking social studies? Please' give reasons 
fdr your answer*" , - a \ 

9* If. you verd a aeabe'r of a .conaittee trying to iwprove the teaching 
of social s,tudies9 vhat changes, if any, would you rdcosnend* 

10* If you ha^e any additional comcoents to make about taking social 

stud^es^ '^eel free to idak'e thea at this tioe* ' ^ 
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SOCIAL STOOtES AiriTUDP SURVEY 



(n«o» Print) 



jjf^ - GRAOB 

BOY , '. GIM. 
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(Li»t) ■ ; . (First) 
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f lease follov these direct tons » 



i£ 2£i i iSli* °® ••right •« or •Hnrong*^ snsWrs* 

Just respond""to each itcai as honestly as you can* 

2* The questions ask you to tell how you feel about nany different 
thlpgs# Your answer to each question should tell how jroH. ^••^ 
about it* 

3» Sooe questions, ask about experience you have had In the past* 
When you answer these, think., back to the experience you have had 
in the lasf year or so* 

4* To answer a question/ circle the letter in front of the answer 
which seeos best to you* ^ 

5* Please work carefully and quickly .. Ito not spend;a long tltae on 
any one question* Just circle the answer., that seems best to you 
at the ooaeat*. Please answer all the iteas^ and give only o&c 
answer to each* 

6* ^-R>r each question you are ju?t to teil how yoti feel about each 
statement by selecting one of the four ways given beneath the - 
statetnent* Here is an example* 

It is norej&jn to play outdoors in winter than In, sutmer* 

.A), strozjfjly agree * • , , ' » 

B) , agree 

C) disagree " ' 

D) strongly disagree . , - . 

•Which one of the four ways tells best hqw yqvi feci about the 
statement: A, or B, or C, or D* Circle^ the/ letter in front 
. of the a nswer you choose * , / 

f '-y ^ ' . 



Social sjtudits is Ytry i&ttrestiag and eajoyablt to 
A) itronsly agree 
I) agree 

C) disagree 

D) strongly disagree 

t «a sore satisfied being in a social studies class 
other classes* * . ^ 

A) ^ strongly agree ^ 

I) agree • ^ 

- - ft 

C) disagree 

p) strongly disagree 

Social studies is a subject of great value# 

A) strongly agree " 

B) «grte 

C) dlssgrce " ^ 

D) Strongly disaj^ree 

Social studies develops good reasoning ability. 

A) strongly agree , 

B) agree 

C) disagree 

0) strongly disagree 

I ata willing to spend «y tiae studying this subject* 
A) strongly agree * > 

"B) agret - . * • 

C) dlMsrtt ' 

D) strongly disagrtt ^ , 
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6. . The very «xistenet of huatnity dtpcod* upon thit subject. 

A) ftrongly «sre« ^ 

C) dlMgree 

D) strongly disagret ^ 

♦ »^ 

7. ThU subject is oae of the acst usefui^ubjects I know. 
A) strongly sgree 

' bX e^ee 
C). ^Itugttt 
•D) strongly di»tgrec . 
8# ^cUl studies givss pupils the sbility to interpret. 
, A> strongly sgree 

3) sgree- ^ ^ 

C) dissgree 
0) 'strongly dissgree 
9. Soclil studies will help pupils soclslly «s well as Intellectuelly. 
A) strongly sgree 
.B) sgree 
C) dissgree 
' D) strongly dissgree 
10* Socisl studies servek the prscticsl needs of studei\ts« 

A) Mwngly sgree 

* * * • ' 

B) sgree ' 

C) dissgree 

D) strongly, dissgree 
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. lU Soct«l «tudit« «l$6t bt worth whiU if It i»tr« t«B$ht dlff«r«ntiy. 

■ J ■> ' ■ 

- A) »troagly «gf«« > ' 

^ ») igrte j. 

C> diMgre« ^ > 

/ D) strongly disagree ' . \ - 

12. ^ I pnef er gtatrsl <tory books to icclsl studies books* \ 
. A) »trongly ftgre« ' , • ' 

B). agree 

r 

C> dlssgrcit - ' " \ ^ J 

Dj strongly disagree 

13. I like working social studies assignments sore than other types 
0^ assignments* ' 

» strongly agree 

c 

B) agree ; , ^ 

C) disagree 
B) . atrongly disagree 

<IU. Given the opportunity, I liould teach social studies.^ 
A) strongty agree - 



.B). agree 
C) disagree 
0) strongly disagree^ 



c ■ 
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E12VEXI8 GiADE SIUDEKT* ImIEXTIEW OJIOC 



KAKI 1__ ^ - SCHOOL _ 

CIADC • ■_ COOKE _^ 

KXCHEt 



1^1 



.SIKUtATECi LSASNZNG ACTimiCS IHGACZU IN (LIST) 



LEHGTH 0? SIWJLMED LEAiWIHG ACTIVrr^ES (JOtW, WEEKS,' OR MONTHS) 



V 



• ff 
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U ly Wins Invvlvtd ia siflal«t*d iMnias MtlYitUi, luvt yovx 

attitudes .<f eel logs) ehensed rcserdihg the stody of eoeiel studies? 

■ « ■ . 

• * ' * ' » . 

% Ourisg tkt tim you wrc iBVolvtd in slml^tfttf lettaing , il4 yo\z 
rtc«iT« klgh gradts? ' 

- ^ 

Zm 09 70U 'ftal-that tht leunlag objectives vere rtAlixed through the 
tue of sisuletioa gsaes? If yes, hov? 

* * « ' • < 

4* : Oo you prefer the siaulstion epproseh to isre traditiouel techniques? 
-Shy? • ' 

. I 

5« tto you beliere there vere eheages in stuiient* teacher relationships 
during the sisuletion'clesses es ooapjired to traditional clesses? ^ 

6« Did you find yourself doing aore research es 70U vorked vith 
aiaulatlon gaaes? 

7«v^ Are there eny other claias you can i^alie^or- the educational value ' 
of siwilatio ns? . If yei, please 'describe thes«' 

8« If you vere t zaeaber of a conittee trying to iaprove our schools, 
^nhe&f where, and bov vould you use simulated learning activities? 

' did you like n>st about tUe sitaulations? least? 
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StODEKT tEACnOKS TO tSt'USS OT SZKIUZlOX GAKtS 



EATE 
BO Y _ 
.MAKE 



GIA08,. 

V 

GZtL J 



(U»t) 



Cnrit) 
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IMSTgJCTIOTS 



. U Hmm «»«w«r every <itte»t.fan *» bo«iMtly m jrpa e«. 
. > Ttdt 'U hot £ tejt. a«r« ere x»o •»ri^" or "ifroag" eaewere. , • 

•2'. to ittwtr < question -pUdf the, letter 'Cho;Mji next to the 
Impropriate epe6e oa the easvec sheets " 

3» ?leeM Wrk cerefullt «i4 quickly > to aot spend e long tim on ^ 
... eny one. quest ioa> Fleese ensvcr sU of the itess» end gii« only ' 
^ oat enewer to eecK« 
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I felt tsit «y ptrticipttion In timiLBti^u^ $»m9 vat mrth thm 
tim ted effprt* , - 

A) strongly agree 

B) agree * * . . ^ 

C) no tipinion 

D) dtaagree 

t) strongly -disagree - * 

-Tht sisulation gaaes yere personally valuable to ae as a learning 
txperienoB* - . 

A) strongly agree 

B) agree / ' , 

C) no opinion 

0) disagree ' . • ' 

B) strongly disagree 

The siaaxlation ga»es were fun. 

/ 

V 

A) strongly agree 

B) agree ^ ' 

*C) no opinion , , • 

*D) -disagree 
I> strongly disagree 

I would like to participate in bore gazaes« " 

A) strongly agree , • • 

B) agree ^ 

^) no opinion 

D) disagree . ; , 
strongly disagree 

Siwlation should be used in all high school social studies classes. 

A) strpngly agree . , 

' t\ agree \ ' . ' 

C) no opinion \ ^ ' ^ - 

0) ^ disagree . • * , ; v ' 

B) strongly disagree , . • 

Ibe simulation gaaes helped improve my research skills and also 
strengthen my ability to critically analyse^ problems* 

A) strongly agree ^ , i 

B) agree , _ * - - ' 

C) no opinion / * . ' 

D) disagree \ ^ . 

E) strongly disagree^ . • , . ' ; 



I OD 
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7« Z iMatd mbout pcoplt* 

a) ^trodgly agree 

B) «free 

C) * tto o^laion 

D) diMgree ' . ^ 

E) »^ron8ly diwgrec ... 

8« I MS veiy such lixvolTtd during tht um of slmlatlon tnet* 

» 

A) «troagly agree , ' 

B) " agr« . 

C) AO opinion 

D) diMgree 

zy atrongljr diwgree 

« ^ 

9. I leaifned »oaethiag about tiy*«lf a» * rksult of th* tlawUtion 
gcatt* 

A> strongly agree 

B) agree 

C) DO opiji^on t . ^ 

D) disagr« \ m • ' 
strongly; disagree ' ' 

10» As a result of 'the gainesy I now have twre knowledge and under- 
• standijag of Aaerlcaa govemaent and its political prcT:ess« 

' A) strongly agree 

B) agree 

C) no opinion 

D) disagree . 

E) strongly disagree . ' 

II* The sinulation games affected soae of my personal beliefs- and views* 

A) strongly agree 

B) agree . * : ^ 

' C) no opinion * . . 

0) ■ disagree ^ > • ' 

E) strongly disagree * • ' 

12* As a result of the gaacs, I now feel- differently about sooe of 
I the people in tiy class* . - , ^ 

A) strongly agree 
/ B) a^ee ^ 
• ' C) no. opinion ; • 

^ disagree 
; X) ; strongly disagree 
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13. Hui siMlatioa gaat^ tethered- ead upset m. " 

A), strongly «gi*t 

C) oo opinion 

D) dlMgret 

E> strongly, dissgret 

' 14. Z felt thmt I could^vc learned just ss wch vithout the gftaes# ^ 
A) strongly agree .-t^ 

C) no- opli^on ^ 

D) disagree >^ 
t) strongly disagree 

15# Compared to the traditional classrooa appicoach> sisulation gaaes ' 
vers acre helpful in understanding the individual U responsibilities 

* " to a group* \ 

A) strongly a^ree 

B) agree 

C) no opinion 

D) disagree . ^ 

* E) strongly disagree 

1$. SlsMl^ttdh gaoes helped me \mderstand the legislative'^rocess* 

A) strongly agree ^ . 

B) " agree 

C) no opinion 

0) disagrcf - 
• E) strongly disagree 

* 17* ' Sisulation gaines^ compared to the ^aditional classiroom approacht 

allowed a»e to understand better '*vhat people are like, under 

A) sttbngly agree 

B) agree \ » . 

C) no opinion 

D) diifagree ' 

E) strongly disagree ' 

18* Sioulation gaaes helped ae understand the dytiaoiic relationship 
between/ a representative and his constituents* 

A) - strongly agree ' • * 

B) agree » ' . ' ' 

C) " no opinion 

b) disagtee* . * 

t) strongly disagree ' 
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19» Sliuiation gftaes Wped at understand tov personal end eocietel 
Yelttft contribute to the adoption of public policies, 

' A) strongly agree . 
B) agree 

no opinion . J , * 

D) disagree 

E) strongly* disagree 

20# 4 Slaulation gaaes, cotspared to the traditional classroon approach, 
are no better for presenting "^specific 'facts and information***' 
« > • 

A) strongly agree 

B) ' agree 

C) no opinion ' . ' 

D) disagree 

Z) ''strongly disagree 

21« SicDulation gaoes helped oe understand the role of American 
, political parties in Aaerici^ life. 

A) strongly agree 

B) sfree 

C) no opinion ^■ 

D) disagree- 

I) strongly disagree 

22« Siimilatioh gaioes, compared to the traditional dassrooa approach, 
are better for learning 'S?hat it is like to be in a ppsition of 
responsibility." • " • . 

A) strongly agree 

B) agree ^ ^ ' 

C) no opinion • 
.D) disagree ^ ' 

B) strongly disagree 

23. Sloulation gaaes made me avare of current issues confronting 
Aaerican society. . ' - 

A) strongly agree ^ ^ 

B) agree . • ^ c 

C) no opinion ' > ' 

D) disagree 

i) strongly disagree " . * * 

24. Simulation gaxnes, compared to the traditional classrooa approach, 
helped me develop better persuasion and connunication skills. 

A) strongly -agree 

^) agree - ' 

C) no opinion ^ 

D) disagree * . 
K) strongly disagree " • • , 
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25. Siaulatlon ?«ae», co«p«rtd to thf twditltmtl cl««roo« approach,, 
aadeae realize .taorie £ull]r th:at life is a cuch core coi^lieated 
process than X eyer iaagiaed before. ' 

hi strongly a^ree 

.B) agree- . ' . ' 

C) no opinion 

0) disagree 

B) strongly disagree 
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' 1 * ' - . - ' • 

Dttr*P*rent«: • ^. 

During the first seaester of the llth gridt Jbericin Studie* 
course, your son' or daughter perticipated la s project bsskd ont'the 
use of Mlcfeted slawlstlon gaoes as sjwthodjor studying,w«ired 
topics In Aoerl'can Historjti n - , ' , 

It fs hoped that, the use -of ^nwlatitfa gaites as well as 
addltibnal learning techniques' and methods resulted' In in5>roved • 
instruction and performance • . . ^ ' ' 

^ : ' la order tl^ -evaluate oore'^ effectively the attempt* to "improve 
the yth grade latricaa Stu^ie* course, we. will, ne>d yo\xe support.. 
As interested parents/ we would "like you to- fill out the wiclosed 
questionnaire^ "Please return it^^^^^TaS Jkwn as possible. 

Your cooperation Is greatly appreciated* . 

' ' » * ' ' 

Yours in, Education, ^ \, ^ 

" / Domlnlck A. Festa > 

- » 

Chalrmanir^oclal studies 
* ' Merican Studies Teacher 
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PlMse Print 



MAKE 



(rir»t) 



CHILD'S KAMB' (^) 

■ i 
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^. DStmCTIONS . 

Write YK or KO ia tht spinet pzovi^d. btfore ««ch questioa« 
PlMM usvtr evtry qutstioa as.hontstly u you c«a« 
J^tl frte to five ezty coanents la the epade provided. 
Ibnk'jrou for your ititerest end tiae« 

? • 

^ 1«. Did your eoa/deught^r tttm to be aiore interested in 
^ * ^eiel e'tudiee tbie yeert 

2« Hes your eon or deu^ter discusMd eny espeets oC his/ber 
social studies class st bocse? 

3. Do you feel that your child vas trying harder during the 
~ . project than before to achieve better grades in social 
atudles? ' ^ ^ ^ 

4« Did your son or daughter spiend acre tive then last year . 
on social "studiei^ as.sigments? - 

^ 5. Old your. son or daughter do oore extra reading related 
~ to social -studies is coispared to' ^ther yearst 

« 

6.' As a result of the project^ do you feel your sonU/ ' , 
daughter *s attitude toverd social studies has In^roved? 

^ ?• \As parents, yere you satisfied that the objectives of 

the project were achieved? \ V 
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mCHER 
CLASS 
PERIOD . 
OATEv 



'SDtDUTION GAME OR ACTIVITY 
Qutttiont 



SItlDEKT SESFONSESt 



Qutstioat' 



STUDENT RESFONSCS-t 



4 ' > ». 
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Apptadix K 



spECincs or Tia rm smjiation games used 

- IN THE SOCIAL STUDESS LEARNING 



GAKEt ffSl 

A.' Objective*: represent «peci«l lntere«t 
through bsrgeinicg^and.coaprotiitfe; * 
a^«€p£u3cc by conteoding co-netionel 

B« DceitioBs: taxation m«ttcrs^ cooalirc^ 
policy, and slavery. « 




trcmgly; ereapc^ 
at i tut ion' for 




C. Playing Data: ' 

1. Agt level—High School; Requires 
Hiatoty through period of Articlea of Confederation 

2. I Play eta J 20-36 ' . ' • 

v3. Titrt: 6*20 45 minute perioda; 2 hours preparation 

D. ^ Materiala: ^supplied) AdalnlatratorU manual, 33-1/3 rpa * 

record, 4 duplication masters/ deLegatea* handbooks, 
deleietes* profile cards, wall chart 
(Special Equipment) ,33 1/3 rpm phonograph' 

£• ^ Bolea: Gforge Washington, Jamea Madison, and Benjamin 

Franklin, and one jorurnAllst, Other playera ure fictional - 
convention delegates at ibock Constitutional Convention. 
Ea'ch delegate, representa one of eight interests In four' 
conflicts: strong ys* weak -central government; lart&wncra 
va, commercial- interests; northern vs.* southern *stites; 
large vs. small aiatea. . 

GAME: Deoocrafey . . / ^ . ^ ^ 

A. '.Objectlveal to gain reelection to Congress by helping^ 

pass ahd, defeat legislation In. accord with constitu'ents ^ « 
vlshes. Obtain aatisfactioh -of one^s interest p^roportionately 
• with socio-ecoAomlc characteristics. ^ , 

B. .Decisions r Vhere to negotiate,^ and exchan^e\^(logrolling). 
How best to •satisf/* constituency*^^ * ' 

Ct Playing Data r ;• -^^-^i^ ^ • • " - 

• 1-. Age level—High School to a'dult . ^ ' . - 
^2.- nayerti 6->i . ' ' . • \ . ' • . < - ' 

Time: 3^12 AS minute periods; 1. hour .^repiratipn ' 



3. 



D« Kateriaii; 
manual!, pi 
issue card: 



(su^pVied) Adminlstrator^'s manual,- players* , 
ayi^g forms, work aheeta, cidentif Ica^ion and * 
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^ . , clWren^^ii .cjTlc Vctlaa jiiettte^^ . V . 



-nii GAMEi ' lat^-Kitlon Sigaliiion 

• ^ - . . .. ^. -.^ . ^ * . / - 

.*; -.ib3«tlTt»t; .t»\»*iat*4i^^ «t«ad»r4 of living. 

: ■ .! 'fo^ij^'ffff^irjiw' . - r --'.*• ..' "^-^ •"••>^ . . * • ■ * 

.2,' Bitter* J 25-5tI , .tMk»5- r.: > fslll.^- — x-/"^^ 

HattrUU* (fttpplfe?!}' 'Adailttl»kt«tdr-»« m*au«l, oi ; ' . ; 
. «t«tlonery, ciaxjttlattas. t*bl«», pitying fom* ' . • ■ / " " 

V ^«x:pp'5^aentjil)***f^|.^ptoti» .iMauiri ■ .- : ■ * 

t. itolew ^ass reiJr>«en't n«ttoa»? pi«y«'r»; r«pr«sept hui* 
tttxt,. foreign ^ii<gr':«4ivlMr»,; }3oB*«tic Af f«ir« tdvitox^f' 

■ • ■ ■ - '•' . *. *. ' . *■ ' ■ ' ■ ■- • " 

. ly. ''<StS&t Bat inX^trKtxi^ - . * -l ' . ' ■ ' ' ; - . 

••• ' ■: J.- ' ' - ^- V' •■■ ■ 

" A» . -OSijfcCJtive*r to vin 'Presidential' noainaWoa cut 
. dereg«i.«« itt prij*»ry**n'd aon-priawry »t*Xjt%yassak no^iey) - v 

, . • '{"Ixvi .'»t«ge--witt ^ ^0 -votes -«t convention, for noflginftlbn?. ^ < 

• * * - •, •} V ■ • 

, •' |, "^D!iji;iiioji»i.jst«ge.l--whlch >trte« to ca«^iga:;fof,.v^d;he«f; ■\. 

■ . . ^ '>i»ettier to raise aoney first; vhether to'^tVr pr^Awr'ie 

'- / . ' Stfage "2— caucus, ^ejadastratioa^ enter t»intf eat', cell' tqr- 

, . - ballot.' iktke deals with other dandidates. 

. / . 1> ' Age Icvfl— High School to tdiilt 
-V^- !• PUyers: 3-27 (3-8- tews) ^ 

' ; 3» Tim^t 6-12 45 minute periods; 2 hours pre^ratibit. 



D« Katerik'tftt:^(MppHed) PUyersV m«au4'U> bdard j(aep)» cards,. 
' pliy Boney 



It CaxididljitM,^ competing jEor psrty Presidexttiidjf^o^ 
players aisy^Uke , roles ss csapaigi^ sososger, timttsutttyy 



' E« Hol^ss 
So»e 

^c# ' Teadis represent a campaign cosoi^ittea^ 
Cy«Bi The Union Divides , - ^ , 



' . Objectives^ ^varaness of erisfs-b/.«criaia disjiolution of 

/" . national 'unity;, comparisons oif past and* R^raseht siituations, 

. « aconooicv. political,' and )pjtiilosophic^l# <^ ibm 
: . ' • / ' •aj^otlty, votea in intai'^ts i>f qyji wnstit^iahijr* ' ; 
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. Age leveiWtmior High- School; to «dult • > .* 

.2/ Pliyerix 20-30* <4 political groupi> . 
3i "Timet S-20 45 alnut« period*; 2-3 hours preparation 

. Materials : Cwppliei) teaching guide ^ 33 1/3 rpm/record^ ' 
- 50. profile r«rd«, 30 Governora* handbooks, '8 copies of 
• H n^paper fee Capital Gazette » 3 tclegraas <2 copiM ^ach)» . ' 
log'of the Saltio Z.tfall charts- (sajipl'e score' :^et; dia'graa ^ 
* of Bailie * s Tposition), reference vsluae for classroom 

library ( XH^^Causes the Civil «ar) . 
: (suppleaentarjr)- 33 .1/3 rpar phonp^aph ^ 

E. teiitsi Goverabrs of ^contentious states (4 pdiitlcal typings: 
Rorthetn Moderates; Sorthern /Afaolltionlgts; .Southern Moderates; 
Southern 'Sctreaist*7 itvo student's p«i play one governor, or 

^ -gb^rnors'can be, baittcd fro» th^ bottoa^of thjt' supplied list 
..if- the nucbe'x'^f students diff^ers froxa 30^, - ^ \ , 
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■ , A. BOOKS . , : ^ . 

' 'iit, Clitcif. C> • Strtotts C«ae» . ^ terkj ?ikint'?r«»», 1970;: 

BtMMSteid, Illiaolti Ojr»ey ?iress, I960. . ' - 

T ■ --AUf, MillU. Vavi og Studyint ChiidrerK Hew York: Tt»ch«r« 0»ll««e.. 
' fr«sB, Te|icber» College, ColtssbU Ualveriity, 1959. 

' A«lAm,. E<iatind end Ked A. .nander*. Ihe Bole of th« Teas er in 
' - tfafe Cla»»rooa: A ?*anual jjadarstinding *ad Isprovinj; Teacher 
CLas«gt>oa ashayior . Hianeapoit*, .niaaeibtiJ A»»oci«tiott for 
Productive Teachiag, 1967* ' - " / . 

Berae, Edwatd'. Gaaee People PUy . Kev.torjti G^ve -Prot, ■ I9fi4* " 

Boo'cock/Saraae S.-, and Erliiijrt^. Schlld,'ed». .sifgqiatlon Gaaee in 
: tearak>8 « .,B4verly Hllla, Callforniai S^^ge Pubiicatlanr, 196&» 

'.- 'Borko, Harold. ' Ccatgi^er AogHcation in the SehUvioraf Science^. ' ; 
■> Eaglewod Cliffs, Kew-Jerseyj Frentice-Ksll, 1962. ^ T 



- - :• - ayodyT Wbertl and other*. ' Sinailatloa in latematioaaf Relations ? ' . 

.v- OeVeiogftents fcur tese^r^h and Teaching. Englfewood, Californiev • ^ * ' 

• - ' - * ^ Brwie-r* i^roae ' Ifee. 1>rot»i"r--of.'g^uc*tiofl> ;Bo^to>t i-Kfth^td-^Jnlverslty^ ; ' .\ ■ 

■ .V ■ gsrT->nt*>r: -HeVen MeiCbraclcen; ed. :• Skill. Develdoaeat itt •^cial'5tif dier* - ; i 
.. •- \«a«htn^tpiki -Oy-ili^ Jiktt^jjjai , Cp"uacjtl. for'. the , Social $tudle^,. .19 71 - • /. ' ; 

' ■ Colisaani-.Ja^.'Si •: lhe .A^oleiic'eiit ^ctety; . j^y. Yorl^t..?^';- Preitr^ y^lS^ly '. ., / 

■ * ' * '^ ' bt' Crixi*, Ai freS-.^ ' ara^bSYia'A. Soha;->edV. Revoiutfoh j-p: feaifehtn|t • ■ - • - 

y '■ - " • Hfev, ife^rg-.^-^Techao.toW- aa^ jteif.-^rtct' 3an]taa>- .Sook^," 1964. ■/ ' -■ 

' iWntiittV^^wte^ <-. tW'Nfev^SociirStt^^ ' Elnehitt; jahd ' ; ' / 



• 4kiiti^ K>"-^iV'edx" '' ~ - ' 

': • ' - ."i-ed".' ^ ^fethods'"o£. aeeea.iyhya^ . j . ■ • . ' 



FRIT" ' '. ' - - • ..- •. • i-yx-'-.V. ^ 



GMtelmr, H#'v Slaaletloa Sociai Scitmw> Zaglewod Cliffs^. 

• Nev Jtrstyt Preatice^lUil, 1962» ' , 

. ud «thtri, edt* .Similmtioa in. tnttxniitionil Itlatibttsi ; 
Oev^lopxeaf far RtttMTclx tod Xeacttin^^ Za^ewojl Cli.ffSt ^ ' 
. Jerse}^: Preatl^Rall, 1963. . / . . ' , * - 

Hwrrii,. Chester W., -ed, ZacyclopedU of gdoottetul I»— areh> '3rd ed. 

jUrry» — ilrtei^SixulAtion Gcoes in the. Clas>yoo» > ' Btltiaorex \ ' 
Ccattr for the Study of Social^XTrg^ixtflpn of Schools* Johot - 
'Hopkins UalverJlty/1969% 

auisingm* John. Hoao Luden»: h Study of the Plsy^^^leattnt in Culttxre» 

Bostoat Beacon Press, 1930. 

" * • ' . " ' ' ^ / , 

ftmt, 14«urlce P., «d Lawrence Metcslf. Teaching High School Social 

StudCes . Hew York: Harpers^ 1935. 

Inbar^ Michael » and Clarice S«r Scoll. Slaulatlon and Gaaing in Social 
Science . New York: Free F^ss, 1972. - * 

Xerllngcr#r frederick'K. ?oundatlons of Behay^ral Research . Nev YoAi . 
' ftJlt, SLinehart and Winston, 1964.^ -•^^ . 

'Kru^f HarJc Ht History And the Social Sciences: Kev ^>proaches to the 
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LevenitelA,> Horrisi^. Te«chtng Social Studte« in Junior and Senior 
• High School » . Chicago: Hand McHally, 1963. 

]Jtn*^ Donald and David Wtntvorth. Gaaea an J Sitculrations for 
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^iayiry HartlA. V)here» Vhent -and Why. Kev York: Harper and Kov^ 19,63* ' 

Keshitt^ Villiaci A* Sictulation Games for the Social Studies ClasgrooiBi. . 
Kev York: Foreign Policy Aasoclationt 1971. • • 
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